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FOR 


BUSINESS FACILITIES, 


LARGE CASH BONUSES, 


AND SPEEDY SETTLEMENTS. 
Apply for NEW PROSPECTUS at the Chief Office 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C., to 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 





BEST Established 


AXD 1828. 
CHEAPEST. V BE 
CHILDREN, In Patent 


INVALIDS, 
AND THE AGED. Air-tight Tins, 





THE GREATEST BOON THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN. 


Int P'TON ’sS 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 


THE FINEST EVER MADE. 
DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING, 


Only Sd. and Od. per Bottle; and 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE AND CHICORY. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. Sa. and ad. ae Bottle. srancHES ALL OVER THE KINGDOM, 





Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 
Pianos on Hire for 
any period. 


Pianoforte and Harp Makers 
to the 
Royal Family. 


The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 
RUBINSTEIN has said : ‘ But there is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the | WAGNER to LISZT: ‘Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 
others, they are but imitations.” other system.’ 


MENDE L SSOHN: ‘If I must namea choice, I would prefer ERARD’S.’ Madame SCHUMANN : ‘IT have asked for an ERARD piano.’ 


LISZT : ‘ These fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes so well.’ M. PADEREWSKI’S opinion: ‘ Play only on an ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS 


S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, England. "eseen. tonne 














LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET; 
“DINBURGH: 68 PRINCES STREET; DUBLIN: 11 DOLIER STREET 
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DEAN & SON'S LIST. 


Just ready handsomely bound in coloured cloth, gilt edges, large imperial gto, price 


Z1 1. BY COLOMAN MIKSZATH. 


THE GOOD PEOPLE OF PAWLOCZ. A Collection of 


Fifteen Stories by the eminent Hungarian Anthor, beautifully printed on 
excellent paper, most tastefully bound, and embellished with numerous Full- 
page Chromo-lithographic Hlustrations, With an Introduction by CLirtTon 
BINGHAM. 

‘What Bret Harte has done for California, Thomas Hardy for rustic Dorsetshire, 
Coloma. Mikszath has done for his native country. Each story is in itself a drama, 
a scene of action, a study of human nature and character, and a sketch of the 
peasant life the author so well knew. Their pores ts that of simplic ity 5 their only 

J j. , 


ornament is their bare, rugged strength, their absolute truth of portrayal. tract 


From Introduction. 


Under the immediate patronag of H.R.H.the Duchess of Fife , H.I. M. tl 
Empress of Germany, Rig it Hon, the Countess of Aberdeen, 


SECOND EDITION. 


BABY’S SOUVENIR. Most handsomely bound, gilt 


edges, etc., price ros. 6d. 

A most charming book to preserve the record of a child’s life from its birth to its 
majority, containing 24 Coloured and other I!lustrations printed in Facsimile of the 
Original Aquarelles of F. M. Brundage. The following are a few of the subjects, 
with spaces left for filling in details :— 
Naming of Baby. 

The Lock of Hair. | Baby’s First Steps. 
Baby’s First Word. First Day at School. 
Baby's First Prayer, etc. 


BY GORDON STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N. 


Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, with Med allion Picture, price 6s. 6d. 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG. Sixru Epirion, Enlarged 


Baby’s First Tooth. 


and thoroughly revised throughout. Richly Illustrated with Full-page 
Portraits of all the latest Champion Dogs, and numerous smaller illus- 
.Tations. 


A complete and Practical Guide to all that is known about every Breed of Dog in 
the World, their Show Points, Properties, Uses and Peculiarities, Successful Man- 
agement in Health and Sickness, Rules and full Particulars of all Dog Clubs, etc. 


FOURTH EDITION, Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 


price 5s. 


THE DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Consisting of ‘Twenty-nine 
Fairy Tales. Translated from various Languages by ANTHONY R. MonrTALBA, 
With 34 Illustrations by Richard Doyle, a memoir of Doyle, and an 
Introduction. 


SECOND EDITI( IN, hand lsomely boun d, cloth gilt, large post 8vo, price s. €d. 

SCENES THROUGH THE BATTLE SMOKE: being 
Reminiscences in the Afghan and Egyptian Campaigns. By the Rev 
ARTHUR Mace, Army Chaplain at Lucl know, and in the Afghan and 
Egyptian Campaigns. With Portrait of the Author, and & large Illustrations 
by Sydney Paget, War Artist to the /diustrated London News in these 
Campaigns. 


Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d., by FRANCIS W. MOORE. 


HUMOROUS PIECES. A Collection of Original Recita- 


tions in Prose and Verse, including— 
Jack and Jill. Oddities of Every Day. 
The Fiat Iron. Little Jack Horner. 
Man Proposes, Advice Gratis. 
And Twenty-three Other Pieces. 


3y the same Author. Cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HUMOROUS PLAYS. This Collection of Short Plays, 


Duologues and Proverbs in Action is intended as an addition to the scanty 
assortment of pieces suitable for priv: ate “ sgpenoernasa yn. 


Having been originally writte n for this purpose, they involve only a very 
limited numt ver of ch aracters and no exception al amount of dramatic ex- 
perience. Each is comprised within a single act, and the requirements as to 
sceneiy, costumes and stage appliances are of a simple kine. "The scenes are 


all indoors. 
All are available for performance, when in public or private, without 
payment, 
The Plays in this volume may also be had separately, in paper covers, 
crown 8vo, at 6d. each. 


BIRD'S GHESS WORKS. 


‘A BIRD'’S-EYVE VIEW OF CHESS.’ 


Just Ready. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


CHESS HISTORY 
REMINISCENCES 


Dealing with the Origin and Early History of Chess, together with 
Amusing Anecdotes, etc., concerning Noted Players, and con- 
taining a Portrait of the Author, H. E. BIRD, 


BIRD’S MODERN CHESS. 

BIRD’S CHESS OPENINGS, 5s. 

BIRD'S CHESS MASTERPIECES, 3s. 6d. 
BIRD’S CHESS: a Manual for Beginners, 1s. 


Lendon: DEAN & SON, LTD., 160A FLEET STREET, E.C, 
Ludlishers of Debrett’s Peerage, 





Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS 


NEW BOOKS. 


Memorial Edition of the Works of 


SIR RICHARD BURTON. 


1. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO AL 
MADINAH AND MECCAH. Complete in 2 ve ls. price 12s. net, 


* The brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever.’—4l ‘heneum, 


2. A MISSION TO GELELE, KING OF DAHOMEY. Ip 


2 vols., price 12s. net. 
* Carefully edited and excellently got up.’—Glasgow Herald, 


3. VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE: Tales of Hindu Devilry, 


With 33 Illustrations by Exnesr Griser. Int vol., price 6s. net. 

There is also a Large Hand-Made Paper Edition of this book, — “d to 200 
Copies, the 16 full-page Illustrations on special China paper, — pbotogravure 
frontispiece by ALBERr Lercurorp, anda specially designed cloth cover. Price 
25s. net. 

4. FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA. In 2 vols., price 
12s. net, [Ready in January 


To be followed, probably, by 
5. THE LAKE REGIONS OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA, and 
other Works, which will be duly announced. 
Each Work is Sold Separately. 
Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS, Publishers, 13 Ciirrorps InN, Lonpon, E.C, 


ade supplied by 


Tr 
Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Ld. 





VOLS. Me A & B), II. (C to Fizz), and III.( Fla-Hy), 
Now Reaby. VOL. IV. in progress. 


Slang and its Analogues, 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


A Polyglot Diction nary of the Heterodox an lloguial Speech of all 
REA » His i v, AN it ae wnat SY ) ‘ EN H, FR CH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, E17 
JOHN 5. F ARMER & W, E. HENLEY. 
Volu a ip. gto, antique style, on thick paper, large 


margin. “y aan tn sail ered and signed. ‘To SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


The Set Half Calf . . . £10 10 net. 
> A. SALA in Echoes of the Week says :—A remarkable slang dictionary— 


the newest and most exhat a | Bat wtronicum.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH - says :—‘ The most scholarly lexicon of hetero- 
dox Enghsh speech yet published 

NOTES AND. QUERIES says :—‘ For oe — time the subject of 
English slang is seriously treated . in manner commensurate with its impor- 
tance.’ 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘A great and valuable compi- 
lation. 

Of all the Chief Booksellers or a Full Prospectus may be had direct from 


é. S. FARMER, 14 Langham Place, W. 


NEW AND THOROUCHLY REVISED EDITION OF MUIR’S 
“LIFE OF MAHOMET.’ 


Now ready. Third Edition. With a New Map and several Illustrations. 





SVO, IOS. 


THE LIFE OF MAHOMET. From Original 


Sources. By Sir WILLIAM Muir, K.C.S.I. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


SONGS, MEASURES, 
METRICAL LINES. 


BY 
JEAN CARLYLE GRAHAM. 


Price 5s. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lr. 


THE PRESS CUTTING AGENCY 
(T. B. BROWNE). 
This Agency reads and supplies Cuttings upon all subjects 
from the Press of Great Britian, America, and 
the Colonies. 
163 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








In One Vol. Demy 8vo, New and Revised Edition, Price 15s. 


THE ART OF GOLF. by Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart. 
With Twenty Plates from instantaneous Photographs of Professional Playet 
chiefly by A. F. Macrir, Esq. 

‘Remains the standard work on the subject, notwithstanding all that has been 
written concerning the game since the publication of the first edition.’ 
National Observers 


EDINBURGH : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 
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Shipping Hnnouncements, 


P.zO. Mait STEAMERS FROM 
LoNDON To 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and +} Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY . 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW "ZEALAND, ( 
TASMANTA, siieelamniets and } 
ALEXANDRIA . . 8 8 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Comban ates Offices, 122 = rdenhal 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, L W, 


[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Etc. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM N JAVIGATION COMP ANY (LIMTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 





Every 
Fortnight. 








CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO, | BRISBANE. 
KANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 


KURRACHER, MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 
» at all the Principal Ports 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, S} cie, and Carg 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST. AFRICA, OCEENSLAND an TAN e 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voya 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co, 13 Austin Friars, E.C., ‘4 P. all Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, phen SEWELI . chen Sew , Man reste! i Pa 
Mall, and Dock House _B illiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 


above Col mies, ¢ ilhng at PLY MOUTH, GIBRAL1 AR, NAPI ES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 
one (LNDEnGoM Ant and cde roll ' 
‘ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. | aa pcg 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. ; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


hotel Hnnouncements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 














c 
Mount I 
Under the distinguishe 1 patronag - of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-leve 
uth aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; pia in ¢ y sitting: 
vom; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur ; table d'hote at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 
I Tr; ariff, appl » J. BRABY, Proprietor. 
OXFORD. 
. 
a 
Mitre Hotel. 
One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 
LONDON. 
j 
PoRTLAND PLACE; W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric Light thronghout. Mo derate Tariff 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30. Mesie by the Anglo-Saxon Ban 


Under the Management of WALTER Gié SI JEN. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


(Birthd: uy Cards, Season Cards, etc.), from negatives by R. ALPH DARLINGT ON, 
F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, etc., in Ite ily, Greece, Asia Minor and E gyPt, 7 luding 
—The Virg gin’s Tree, He sliopolis (where it is said Mary reste d with the c hild Je Sus) § 
Rhoda Island 1 (where Moses was found by Pharoah’s daughter) ; Great Te mple of 
Karnak, which covered tooo acres ; Statue of Rameses the Great, The bes, weighing 
10g tons (Pharaoh of the Oppression) ; Acropolis a M: - Hiil. Athens; Site of 
Temple of Diana. Ephesus; General view of Rome. 2/6, mounted speci- 


mens, post free, with complete list, 1/-. DARLINGTON ee CO. * TLANGOLLEN. 


Gold Medal for Amateur Photographers. 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G S. 

“ Nothing better could be desired.'—British Weekly. ‘Capital guides.’— 
Scotsman. ‘* Most interesting.’—Liverpool Mercury. 

By RALPH DARL nak > age F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S.—The Vale of Llangollen, 
u/s, post free 1/2. Aberystwith, Towyn, B armouth, and Cardigan Bay, 1/-, post 
free 1/2. The Welsh Coast and the V alley of the Dee, 1/6, post free 1/8 The 
B nda, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Snowdon and the North Wales C oast, €d., post 
free 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Bettws-y-coed and District, 6d., 
post free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers, and Ferns of Barmouth, Dolgelly, and 
Cader ldris, 6d. post free 7d. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CQ, 
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ROBINSON n CLEAVER, BELFAST. 





Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIG POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Children’s bordered 1 Bk - i. Hemstitched Bs 
L adies ° ° - 2/3? szlé adies’ ‘ e 2/9 >? & 
Gents’ Gents . 5 ° 3/113 N 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


a aaa iS Car: 4 Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 
iO 4 7 Table Clot! eS ai tik clei * 
per doz. able Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. rid. ; 2} yards by 
3 yards, ss. 11d. each. Kite 1en Table Cloths, 113d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, = 6d. perdoz. _ Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from ts. 23d. each, Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5s. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half- dozen {to 
measure, 2s. "extra). N.B,.—Old Shirts made good as new for 14s. the half-dozen, 


ROBINSON & ‘CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 
Please name this Publication, 








WZ APPLY To— 
Upy EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
East Harding St., 

Uy 


4p LONDON, E.C. 
IF YOU WANT— 2 


Deposit a/c’s opened. “ip CY 
Standing Orders received. Wy 


Lists on Application. YA 
Any Information given. Ake 


(SOLE AGENTS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES) 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND C0.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 
LADY WILLIAM. By Mrs. Ontrenuant. 


3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.— Mrs. Oliphant’s last book, ‘ Lady 
William.” is mainly a stl idy of a charming woman, and in this respect is 
equal to, if not better than, anything she has written. It is pleasant read- 
ing from start to finish.’ 

BOOK 17.4 N.— Mrs. Oliphant has written no novel for a long time of 
keener interest and better workmanship.’ 


SYLVIE AND BRUNO CON- 


CLUDED. By Lewis CARROLL. With Illustrations by HARRY 
FURNISS. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
GUARDIAN.— As for the fairy tale itself, it is delightful. . . . There 
are many passages in which the author's inimitable topsyturvydom is at 
its best.’ 


MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF 


VARIATION. Treated with E special Regard to Discontinuity in the 
Origin of Species. By WitttamM BATESON, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, ats. net. 


DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. Edited by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. Vol 
A—E. Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 
UA RDIAN.— A most useful book of reference. wherein will be found 
information on nearly all points which a student of the subject will require.’ 
NEW YORK INDEPENDENT.— When amelie will be unique 


as to range and plan in the English languag 


THE INCARNATION AND COM- 


MON LIFF. By BROOKE Foss Wesrcotr, D.D., D.C.L., Bish: p< of 
Durham. Crown 8vo. os. 
TIWES.— A collection of sermons which possess, among other merits, 
the rare one of actuality, reflecting, as thev frequently do, the Bishop's 
well known and eager interest in social problems of the day.’ 


THE MOTHER'S LEGACY TO HER 


UNBORN CHILD. Bv ELISA BETH JOCELINE, Anno 1622. Re- 


printed from the ext Impress ion. With an Introduction by the 
Lord Bishop of Rochester. Crown 16mo, 4s. 6d. 
TIMES,—‘ A divans reproduction of a charming morsel of Jacobean 
=nglish.’ 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





Just published, price rs. 


A REJOINDER TO PROF. WEISMANN. By Herevrrr 
SPENCER. 
eveer Also recently published, price 1s. 


THE INADEQUACY OF NATURAL SELECTION. by 


the same Author. 


CENTENARY HISTORY OF THE SOUTH PLACE 
ETHICAL SOCIETY. By Moncure D. CONWAY. With numerous 
Portraits and Appendix containing an Original Poem by Mrs. ADAMS 
(1836), and an Address by WILLIAM JOHNSON FOX (1842). Crown 
8vo, half-vellum, paper sides, 55. 

‘In this volume Mr. Moncure de Conway tells, and tells most effectively, 
the story of one of the most remarkable religious societies in London or out 
of it.’ —Dazly Chronicle. 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. RODOLPH SUFFIELD, 


Author of ‘The Crown of Jesus." With an Account of his Abandon- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Faith, and Extracts from his Correspond- 
ence, chiefly with Dr. Martineau. Crown @vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
‘It would be difficult to exaggerate the fascination of the mystery and 
pathos of the life of such a man, of whom his friend Mr. Gladstone writ 
‘* He was to me a very interesting person.” ’—Guardian. 


ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. ‘l'ranslated, under 


Professor ERMAN’S supervision, by J. H. BREASTED, Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Chicago. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


THE HIPPOLUTOS OF EURIPIDES, now (first trans- 
lated into English, in its Original and Identical Metres, with Stage 
Directions, suggesting how it may have been performed, also with 
Preface and Notes. By H. B. L., Author of a translation of the 


‘lon.’ Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
Vol. I. Now Ready. 

THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Cart Weizsicker. Trans- 

lated by JAMES MILLAR, B.D. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 
** Since Bauer's times,” says the Oriel Professor of Interpretation, ‘‘ no 
such work has been produced. It is capable of regenerating English 

study.””’ 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, in the Nineteenth Century for July 1893. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON ; & EDINBURGH. 





es 


New and Recent Novels, 
Published by Cassell & Company. 


Just Published at all Libraries, 


In Two Vols., price 21s. 


THE STANDISHS OF HIGH ACRE. 


A NOVEL. 
By GILBERT SHELDON. 





All who admire “ The Mill on the Floss,” should read 


‘LISBETH. 
By LESLIE KEITH. 
With which this new novel has been frequently compared by 
the Press. 


At all Libraries. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


THE MAN IN BLACK. 
By STANLEY WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘A Gentleman of France,’ etc. 
With 12 Full-Page Illustrations by Wal Paget. 3s. 6d. 


[Rea ly sh rtly 


LOST ON DU CORRIG; 


Or, "Twixt Earth and Ocean. 
By STANDISH O’GRADY, 
Author of ‘ Finn and his Companions.’ 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 5s. 
[Ready shor 





TINY LUTTRELL. 


By E. W. HORNUNG, 


Author of ‘A Bride from the Bush.’ 
Popular Edition, 6s. [Fust ready. 


THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. 
Stories, Studies, and Sketches. 
By Q. 
Author of ‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ etc. 
Cloth, 6s. 
The First Large Edition of this Work having been exhausted, 
a Second Ldition is Now on Sate, 


THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
Author of ‘The House of the Wolf,’ etc. etc. 6s. 
[Popular Edition now ready. 


THE ADMIRABLE LADY BIDDY FANE. 
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NOTES 


Discussion of the Parish Councils Bill was continued by 
the Lords in Committee on Friday when the Allotment 
Clauses, Nine and Ten, were under consideration. On 
the motion of Lord Winchilsea the County was substituted 
for the District Council as the authority entitled under 
Clause Nine to treat any difficulty concerning the acqui- 
sition of land by agreement. The Marquess of Salisbury 
moved the omission of a sub-section dispensing with 
Parliamentary sanction for Local Government Board Orders 
in cases of compulsory acquisition. Of course the President 
of the Council offered strenuous opposition, but he was 
defeated by 150 to 54 votes. The prohibition of additional 
compensation for compulsory purchase was deleted at the 
Other 
alterations were effected and the Clause as amended was 
added to the Bill. 
duced into Clause Ten in connection with the hiring of 
land. It was arranged that ground should not be taken for 
less than fourteen years, and that it should not be hired 
for more than twenty-one without the owner’s consent. 


instigation of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 


Provisions of a like nature were intro- 


The Marquess of Salisbury carried a motion providing that 
compensation for depreciation consequent upon the with- 
drawal of land should be taken into account in fixing the 
rent. On the motion of Lord De Ramsey the sub-letting 
and sub-division of allotments were forbidden. The Duke 
of Devonshire appealed to the Government to rest content 
with the establishment of Parish Councils, and to allow a 
couple of years to pass ere any attempt was made to con- 
solidate and to simplify the law relating to allotments, 
On behalf of the Government the Lord Chancellor rejected 
the appeal and professed his inability to understand its 
object. Clause Ten as amended was afterwards added to 
the measure, 


Tur Committee stage of the Parish Councils Bill was 
resumed on Monday, when Lord Hatrowby moved that 
the threepenny rate secured in Clause Eleven should 
cover any charges for adoptive Acts, though, at the 
suggestion of the Marquess of Salisbury, the amendment 
was postponed. 
the Marquess of Salisbury moved the omission of a sub- 


To raise the question of the compounder 


section which provided that expenses should be paid out 
of the poor-rate. 
cultivate economy on one condition, namely that them- 
selves suffered from the effects of extravagance ; and the 
compounder paid no rates, hence he had no incentive to 
prudence. The President of the Council opposed the 


Poor men, he said, could be trusted to 


amendment, which would disfranchise a large propor- 
tion of agricultural labourers, and necessitate a sepa- 
rate rate for carrying out the 
measure. 


provisions of the 
On a division, however, the Government was 
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defeated by 120 to 53, while the Clause as amended was 
passed. Lord Selborne moved an amendment on Clause 
Fourteen designed to prevent the exclusion of church- 
wardens from the office of trustee on parochial charities of 
a non-ecclesiastical nature. Once more the President of 
the Council offered ineffectual opposition, for the amend- 
ment was carried by 110 to 27. The Marquess of Salisbury 
moved the deletion of a sub-section which authorised the 
appointment of trustees enough to swamp existing bodies 
in charge of parochial charities ; and, though the Lord 
Chancellor fought hard for this monstrous proposal, 
common sense again prevailed by 80 to 19. It was urged 
by the Duke of Richmond and Gordon that the sub- 
section of Clause Twenty abolishing ex-officio or nominated 
guardians should be abrogated. The President of the 
Council condemned the system of e2-officio guardians as 
antagonistic to modern Democratic ideas, and the Marquess 
of Salisbury thought the elective method should be frankly 
accepted. And the Lord Chancellor, unable to evade 
certain remarks intended for his benefit, was driven to the 
contention that his action had increased rather than 
diminished popular confidence in the magistracy. The 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon withdrew his amendment, 
and the Clause was still under discussion when the House 
adjourned. 





Questions to the Government on Tuesday elicited from 
the Indian Secretary a qualified denial of the assertion 
that duties are to be re-imposed on cotton goods imported 
into the Eastern Empire, and from the Colonial Secretary 
a regretful admission that another Anglo-French collision 
had occurred in West Africa. On Clause Twenty of the 
Parish Councils Bill an alteration was made providing that 
County Councillors should be members of the Boards of 
Guardians for the divisions where they resided. It was 
moved by Lord Cadogan that the sub-section abolishing 
ex-officio guardians should not apply to nominees of the 
Local Government Board. Despite the protest of the 
President of the Council that this was inconsistent with 
the Bill’s scope, the amendment was carried by 122 to 44 
votes. Lord Onslow having submitted a fresh motion 
against the compounder, the Duke of Devonshire insisted 
on the inconvenience of dealing piecemeal with the 
question, and expressed doubts as to the competency and 
the wisdom of so wide a measure of disfranchisement. On 
the suggestion of the Marquess of Salisbury, the amend- 
ment was withdrawn. The Clause as amended, with the 
succeeding one, was then passed. Clause Twenty-two, 
which proposed that the Chairman of every District 
Council should be a Justice of the Peace in virtue of his 
office, was rejected by 54 to 18. The like fate befell 
Clause Twenty-seven, which would have transferred to 
District Councils certain powers exercised by the Justices. 
On Clause Thirty, Lord Balfour of Burleigh moved that 
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the measure should not apply to London Vestries, and, 
though the President of the Council was full of reforming 
zeal; the opportunity of working mischief in metropolitan 
organisation was withheld by 107 to 20. 





On Thursday the omission of the words in Clause Thirty 
applying the section to the Administrative County of 
London, so far as it affected sanitary authorities, was 
agreed to at the instigation of Lord Balfour of Burleigh ; 
and the Clause as amended was added to the Bill. Lord 
Northbrook condemned Thirty-one as a Clause drawn in 
such a hurry as to be unworkable, but the President of 
the Council was unable to perceive any objection to its 
terms, nay, he was even convinced it would introduce 
some kind of symmetry into Local Government areas, 
On the motion of Lord Norton, an amendment was adopted 
referring disagreements as to boundaries, first to the 
County Councils, and then, if necessary, to the Local 
Government Board. Despite the opposition of the Colo- 
nial Secretary, it was also agreed, on the suggestion of 
Lord Belper, that no Order by Boundary Commissioners 
should take effect without the written consent of the 
County Councils on the Joint Committee. 
Thirty-one to Thirty-five were then added to the mea- 


Clauses 


sure. On Clause Thirty-six, Lord Camperdown proposed 
a great extension of female suffrage, but his amendment 
was negatived. The Lords passed the Clauses up to 
Sixty-nine, whereon Lord Selborne carried, by 63 to 17, 
an amendment restricting the definition of an ‘ecclesiastical 
charity.’ And the remaining Clauses, with the Schedule, 
having been adopted, the Bill was ordered to be reported 
on Monday. 





In connection with the opening of a Constitutional 
Club at Leicester on Saturday Mr. Balfour attributed the 
recent growth of sober views in urban constituencies to 
natural distrust of the New Radicalism. Doubtless the 
Old Radicalism was a narrow creed, founded on absurd 
prejudices and false ideals ; but stil] it was consistent and 
robust, epithets which could not be applied to the party 
represented by Sir William Harcourt. For instance, the 
last generation of Leicester Radicals insisted on the 
Commons’ honour as a debating assembly, and on the 
expression of popular views on proposed legislation; but 
the Chanceilor of the Exchequer gagged the Lower House, 
reviled the Upper, and refused an appeal to the country. 
Denying that the Opposition wanted to smother the 
Parish Councils Bill, he admitted that the Government 
desired to pass that measure, though the bulk of the 
Newcastle Programme was a mere question of advertise- 
ment. The Chancellor of the Exchequer compared 
the Cabinet to persons in a balloon, but the balloon 
would come down with a bump, and then would follow 
probably the most momentous struggle British political 
history had to show. Of course the last election was fate- 
ful, but the issues were confused, and consequently the 
verdict was doubtful. The next election might possibly 
occur under circumstances which would make Home 
Rule a real and not a sham issue; and unless he was 
greatly mistaken the people were determined not to 
permit their ancient Constitution to be bedevilled. And 
Sir William Harcourt and his friends would receive an 
answer from the country which would for ever expunge 
Home Rule from their authorised programme. 





Consequent upon Mr, Gladstone’s pronouncement as to 
his resignation great activity has been manifested in political 
circles, especially among the Irishry, since a general 
expectation prevails that an appeal to the country is 
inevitable. Mr. Healy, speaking at a Kells demonstration, 
said he would be sorry to see the Liberal Government out 
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of office until the Commissioners tor the revising of the 
judicial rents of ’°81—now rack-rents in his estimation— 
had been appointed. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, addressing 
a meeting at Bristol, defended the action of the Lords, 
encouraged resistance to the Radical policy, and challenged 
the arbitrament of a general election. The Gladstonians, 
he added, were aware that even with the ewgis of their 
leader’s name to shield them their prospects were poor, 
and that without it there would be a revolution in the 
Commons’ composition such as had not been witnessed 
since 41, And putting together the famous telegram and 
the party necessity for Mr. Gladstone as Prime Minister 
in the coming crisis, he did not think a dissolution could 
be long delayed. The Central and Associated Chambers 
of Commerce have endorsed the Lords amendments to the 
Parish Councils Bill. Mr. Chamberlain has snubbed the 
Birmingham Trades Council for a foolish resolution on 
Employers’ Liability. The Unemployed, ever ‘ag’in the 
Government, have had a brush with the police, and have 
accordingly denounced the authorities with increased 
vigour. And the Independent Labour Party has dis- 
claimed all sympathy with Anarchism. 





Tue Sultan of Morocco is, probably, as wroth with 
Spain as the Khedive of Egypt is with Britain ; but, at 
any rate, he has contrived to dissemble the fact, and his 
condemnation of the Riffs is a triumph of diplomacy 
beside his fellow Sovereign’s commendation of Maher 
Pasha, On the West there is a sea of troubles, for another 
Anglo-French encounter is reported from Sierra Leone, 
and the Republic’s soldiery is alleged to have annexed 
Half Cavally which adjoins the Liberian coast ; while 
the Germans confess to barbarities in the Cameroons 
paralleled only by the exploits of the Fiery Doctor. 
The French are relieved of any immediate fears con- 
cerning Dahomey, since Behanzin has surrendered un- 
conditionally, and has been virtually consigned to Senegal, 
to the joy of Paris, whose hero of the hour is the General 
Dodds it has newly decorated. It is reported, however, 
that the tricolour has been lowered by Tuaregs near 
Timbuctoo where there was presumably an ambuscade. 
Of course, the stirring words of Mr. F. C. Selous are 
welcome to every Briton who rejoices in the Imperial 
destiny of his country and in the gallantry of his 
countrymen, Doubtless the Colonists are inclined to 
take persons like Mr. Labouchere too much at their 
own valuation, but even that mistake has had its uses 
in the present instance, since it has enabled the member 
for Northampton to remind the public that ‘the original 
caluminator’ was none other than the 
Under-Secretary. 


Colonial 
Meantime the terms of the Matabele 
settlement are being adjusted ; and ere they are completed 
Lobengula, who has had an attack of gout, will probably 
follow Behanzin’s example. 





Tue tariff of the commercial treaty between Germany 
and Russia was initialed by the delegates on Monday, 
when also the rates were published in the Jmperial Gazelle. 
They represent a considerable reduction of duties upon 
manufactured products, whereby Germany will profit, 
while, in return, the duty on cereals has been lowered 
from 7) marks to 31. Pending the submission of an 
arrangement to the Federal Council, the Kaiser has 
attended a Parliamentary dinner, and dilated upon the 
disastrous consequences that would accompany its rejec- 
tion. In Germany the Agrarians are naturally furious, 
but the nation at large testifies to contentment. It 
remains to be seen, however, if the Russian Finance 
Minister, M. Witte, will, as The Times shrewdly 
surmises, attempt to float a loan at Berlin. Mean- 
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while, some of the French papers are commenting 
on the treaty, which is to last for ten years, in tones of 
dismay. Here, in Germany, they say, entering into 
friendly relations with the Tsar, while we, by raising the 
duties on tonnage, are about to undo Cronstadt and 
Toulon. And there can be no doubt that France, through, 
her adherence to ultra-Protection, at present stands 
commercially isolated. The ratification of the treaty is 
much to be desired in the interests of the general peace 
but its prospects are none too favourable. The Rou- 
manian Bill was carried by twenty only, and of the 
majority many declared that they would go no further. 
On the other hand, the consideration that a dissolution 
would mean annihilation to the Conservatives may bring 


them to reason. 


Rapica mischief-making in Britain has found _ its 
counterpart at Berlin, where the National Liberals 
attempted, on Monday, to worry the Government about 
the Duke of Coburg’s status. On their behalf Herr 
lreidburg put the question: Could Germany tolerate that 
a Federal Prince should be the subject of a foreign State ? 
He gained little thereby, as Count von Caprivi declined to 
be drawn into a protracted discussion. The Chancellor 
disposed of the business in some brief remarks 
to the effect that the Duke, being a German Prince 
and legal Sovereign of Coburg-Gotha, could not possibly 
owe simultaneous allegiance to an alien Power, Further, 
he declared that the matter did not concern the Reichstag 
at all, inasmuch as the Duke had taken steps to show that 
he proposed to fulfil his duties towards the Empire. With 
these sensible observations the House, with the exception 
of the National Liberals, a group wedded to pedantry, 
rested satisfied. Those chiefly concerned, the citizens of 
the Duchies, are not troubling themselves over such legal 
refinements. 

Tur Tsar has forbidden the Russian Minister at Belgrade 
to call on King Milan or in any way to recognise his 
presence and present position. The plea is that when 
King Milan received a loan of two million franes just after 
his deposition he promised not to set foot in Servia again. 
It will be remembered that the Tsar prefaced his attacks 
on Alexander of Battenberg by similar accusations of 
broken faith. 
the notion that the late revolution was plotted by 
Count 


the establishment of a Slav. federation 


This action, however, does away with 


Russia as part of Ienatieff’s scheme for 

under the 
Tsar’s protection, and ultimately to be annexed, in the 
country between Hungary and Macedonia.  Servia_ is 
growing used to revolutions, and to all appearance King 
Milan’s tact has soothed the popular opposition : or else 
the army is so thoroughly feared as to be a guarantee of 
order. An_ heir, christened Boris, and entitled the 
Prince of Tirnovo, has been born to Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria, whose wife now lies at the point of death from 
puerperal fever. 

Tur United States ere yet its trade has recovered from 
the paralysing effect of McKinleyism is to receive another 
shock in the shape of Wilsonism. The Wilson Tariff Bill 
will probably pass the Senate without serious alteration. 
It isa protective measure drawn up on the same principle 
as McKinleyism—the object being to catch votes. It has 
been skilfully engineered towards that end, and one part 
of the country has been played off against another to suit 
the exigencies of party politics. It modifies McKinleyism 
and places the protective tariff in pretty much the same 
position as it was in °83 and ’90. States that are 
Democratic and have anything to sell to the foreigner are 
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accorded Protection: States that wish to buy imports 
obtain a measure of Free Trade. The ‘Solid South’, for 
instance, where the white Democrats ‘ bulldoze’ the black 
Republicans out of all electoral privileges awarded to 
them by the glorious Constitution of These States, have 
been allowed a bounty on raw sugar and a duty on re- 
fined. Until he tasted the sweets of office Mr. Cleveland 
particularly wanted the working man to get his sugar free, 
but the ‘ bosses’ of the ‘Solid South’, where the workers 
are mainly coloured, had to be obeyed. For similar 
reasons this so-called Tariff Reform Bill raises the duty on 
hats, leather goods and other articles. The Democrats 
have succeeded for the moment, but their opponents 
taking advantage of the cross-voting, have succeeded in 
adding to the unpopular elements in the Bill. 





Ir would seem that Admiral Benham, whose energy in 
the protection of American interests at Rio was so 
universally commended a week ago, has gone perilously 
near a breach of international law, and that in accordance 
with instructions from Washington. A paper issued by 
the State Department, and therefore of unimpeachable 
authority, declares that he was ordered to frustrate any 
attempt to restore the Empire. Moreover, he has acted 
in the direct interest of President Peixoto quite as 
cynically as‘ Mr.’ Pat Egan of Phoenix Park fame acted 
Without doubt his hostility to Admiral 
for his intention to protect American com- 


in Balmaceda’s. 
Da Gama 
merce was conveyed in the most unfriendly terms possible— 
has induced the insurgent Admiral to apply for recognition as 
a belligerent to the European Powers, whose representa- 
tives are most impudently accused, in the State paper 
already mentioned, of having assisted the rebels. But Da 
Gama will not attain his end. His blockade is no 
blockade, for he is not a belligerent, but a rebel ; and any 
damages done to the shipping of a country friendly to 
Brazil is an act of piracy, unless the damage be accidental, 
Nothing is known of the actual condition of the two 
parties, but there are contradictory reports of victories for 
the rebels on land, and rumours of an armistice. 





Tue County Council, which has lately strayed once or 
twice into the ways of good sense and which finds that 
with attention to the actual needs of London it loses 
the opportunity for the academic debates that made its 
name a byword, was quite in its old form on Tuesday, An 
almost unanimous majority passed a resolution demanding 
that the control of the police and the appointment of police 
magistrates for London should be yielded by the Home 
Office : and measures were taken for the squaring or squeez- 
ing of the Ministry. The advanced members detailed their 
sorrowful experience of the police, and made many vain- 
glorious threats of the dire fate that would fall upon any 
popularly elected committee which should be so bold as to 
use the force in opposition to the ‘will of the people.’ 
The police are in excellent order and in excellent hands 
as it is, and even supposing that it were desirable (which 
it is not) that the public should rule them directly, the 
Council’s treatment of the Fire Brigade shows that it 
cannot be trusted with so great a responsibility. The 
same afternoon the Puritans carried a resolution appointing 
a committee to devise means for the total prohibition of 
the sale of drink in the auditorium of any music-hall. It 
is to be hoped that the Moderates will wake up from their 
sloth and see to it at the next election that London is no 
longer ruled by Bumbles of the new pattern. 
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THE RADICAL—NEW SCHOOL 


R. BALFOUR had doubtless an ironical in- 
i tention when he picked out Sir William 
Ilarcourt as the typical New Radical, whose principles 
(so-called) he decided to study in his speech at Leicester. 
It was not his intention, we cannot but suspect, to be 
complimentary to the New Radicals. Sir William’s 
blatant harangue at Derby unquestionably supplied 
the immediate reason why he was selected for the 
honour. But even if he had not just addressed his 
constituents in the character of austere and con- 
sistent Radical, Sir William is certainly that one 
of all contemporary politicians who is best entitled 
to the credit of representing the new version of 
the creed to which he has finally decided to 
adhere—for the present. He fits it, and it fits 
him, with a peculiar propriety. There is something 
natural, even inevitable, in the process which has 
carried this Parliament man of all others into the 
place of leader of a party, which desires to degrade 
Parliament from the place of an assembly representing 
all classes into a body, which is to exist for the 
purpose of registering without debate the orders of a 
caucus, itself speaking for one class alone. 

The New Radicalism bears to the old the same 
relation which the New Unionism does to the old. 
The old Trades Union was a combination of workmen 
banded together for the purpose of protecting their 
interest as workmen, and helping one another. ‘lhe 
New is a species of secret society which uses the 
votes of its members for political purposes of which 
none is more to its taste than the infliction of damage 
on some other class, or the exclusion from all work of 
such of its members as are likely to strain the compe- 
tition for wages. ‘The Old Radicalism was a political 
creed which sought ‘the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, and endeavoured to believe, and 
to make others believe, that it desired the good of 
all. Moreover, it held strongly to the faith that 
Government by discussion is the best of all, and that, 
if men only arrive at freedom, reason must win in 
the long run. ‘There was no small proportion of 
delusion in the Radical fiction, nor were its ideals 
lofty or inspiring. Nevertheless, it was a political 
creed which at any rate inculcated upon its followers 
the duty of thinking, and of not endeavouring to 
win except by persuasion. ‘The New Radicalism is 
quite another business. Its greatest number is 
the greatest number of votes for the time being. 
Its principle of conduct is to win the said votes by 
whatever promises are likely to buy them. Its 
method of doing work is to use the votes you 
have for the purpose of carrying measures which 
will buy yet more. Now, Sir William Harcourt is 
peculiarly qualified by nature to be the leader of such 
a cause. The place requires a man who is cumbered by 
no such beliefs as will limit him to the support of what 
he thinks sound, or constrain him to resist what he 
thinks mischievous. ‘The really useful leader of the 
New Radicals is a man to whom all measures are equally 
good which will keep a majority together, and are good 
solely for that reason. ‘There is nobody who is more 
capable of looking at all things and men in ‘the dry 
light’ of the pure machine politician. Mr. Gladstone 
has gone far, but the old leaven is still in him. He 
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values the Newcastle programme because it has given 
him a majority; but it is at least eminently 
probable that he still looks upon his majority 
as existing primarily in order that he may pass Home 
Rule. He wishes to be in office to pass that measure— 
not merely to be in office. In short there is a kind of 
after-glow of principles about Mr. Gladstone. Among 
the other Gladstonian leaders this one is sentimental, 
and that one has spites to satisfy. Sir William’s mind 
alone is clear. He saw with the precision of the truly 
practical man that there is no chance for him on the 
Conservative side, later he saw as little prospect of the 
good he desired if he joined the Liberal Unionists, 
Therefore he is Gladstonian still, but also ‘ New Radical, 
for attached to that name is the best chance for him in 
the future. 

The party which he has joined made a good bargain 
in him. Social position is very useful to a New 
Radical, and Sir William Harcourt has it in sufficient 
measure. For this if for no other reason he was to be 
preferred to Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith. But he has 
another advantage over them. 7J'hcey would really wish 
to lead, and have ideas of their own. ‘There is no such 
weakness about Sir William Harcourt. ‘Tell him what 
will win votes and place, and he asks no more. But this 
excellent natural disposition would not of itself be enough, 
if it were not combined with certain other faculties 
and aptitudes. What marks him out as the born leader 
of the New Radicalism is his vigour of blatancy, his 
spontaneity of swagger, his intrepidity of shamelessness, 
Others can contradict themselves, drop their principles, 
eat their words, and say the thing which is not. Look at 
Sir G. ‘Trevelyan, or at any other Item. But none does it 
with the same air, the same felicity. For Sir William 
along with the other qualifications of the Old Bailey 
barrister has his capacity for work, his eye for selecting 


just such of the facts as will serve his turn, and arrang- 


ing them to produce the best immediate effect. No 
Buzfuz or Stryver ever bawled platitudes and sophistries 
at the jury, with a more workmanlike air of hearty 
conviction. No wonder such a man leapt to the New 
Radicalism, and it to him. They were made for one 
another. Here is a politician whom no scruple of shame 
will restrain from degrading the House of Commons, no 
regard for any principle nor any interest will induce 
to pause before obeying the orders of the Commons. 
One cause alone can separate them. If the other 
side were likely to mark the brief better the alliance 
might be in some danger. If obedience to orders 
were obviously leading to loss, there is a risk that 
zeal might fail. The ‘Temperance party can tell 
their fellow Radicals something on that point. Sir 
William roared well over the Veto Bill for a day or 
two: he howls not any longer, and we know why. 
Fortunately, for the happiness of the New Radicals, 
nobody is likely to compete with them for Sir 
William—and the Temperance party can do no 
harm. 


VIVE LANARCHIE! 


TYNHE French Government has acted, in Vaillant’s 

case, upon the sound principle that crime must 
be punished whether it derives from mere savagery or 
traces to a crack-brained theory. ‘The circumstance 
that a month has been allowed to lapse between the 
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creature's trial and his execution is, indeed, to be 
regretted. Still, the leisurely procedure of French 
justice was organised before the promulgation of the 
‘Anarchist Gospel, and at least M. Carnot, when called 
upon to decide, made short work of appeals for mercy. 
Ile is much to be commended therefor ; nor need those 
threats of reprisals uttered by Vaillant’s fellow-conspira- 
tors serve for other than pleasant table-talk. In the first 
place they were fomented by journalism; for the 
ressmen had barely chronicled the fall of the knife 
ere they scuttled to interview M. Sébastien Faure, the 
Anarchist barrister, and M. Elisée Reclus, the Anar- 
chist geographer. Now these gentlemen were naturally 
tempted to improve the occasion ; they belong, besides, 
to the philosophic side of the movement that talks 
and leaves others to act. ‘The presumption is that the 
Anarchist tools, who display, as a rule, some regard 
for their skins, will not readily forget the fate of their 
‘comrade. At the same time, the Administration 
would do well to prohibit the preachment of all and 
each Anarchist folly. Liberty of opinion does not 
concern the business at all, when the real object is 
licence to destroy. 

The Faculty of Medicine wisely declined Vaillant’s 
offer of his body that it might study ‘the semi-vital 
phenomena which disappear immediately after the 
dispersion of the molecules.’ One is inclined to follow 
the example in respect of what, for want of a better 
term, must be called the man’s mind. At the same time 
that organism, as specified in his so-called will and that 
astounding letter to Faure, presents so abnormal a 
development, that its dissection appears worth the while, 
more especially as the discovery how working Anarchists 
are made is achieved thereby. Vaillant’s dossier shows 
that he began as an idle mechanic, loafing from 
master to master and from trade to trade. 
Naturally enough he went on to commit offences 
against the law: first he travelled without a rail- 
way-ticket; afterwards he stole. In short, he was 
qualifying for New Caledonia or Cayenne in the 
stupidest manner possible, when he appears to have 
come into contact with Faure and Paul Reclus. They 
formed an Anarchist ‘Toynbee Hall, where the barrister 


. was to Vaillant as a dear companion, and where he 


addressed the ‘ lady-friend’ of the man of science by 
her Christian name. ‘The probability is that he went 
to cadge ; it is certain that he remained to chatter those 
inane catchwords that constitute the Anarchist creed. 
He had upon the tip of his tongue that cheap fatalism 
that the most unlettered oaf can suck from some cram- 
book to Darwin with its ‘ heredity,’ ‘ environment,’ and 
the rest. I'urther, the instincts of the malefactor 
naturally jumped at the sacred right to do wrong, 
at the duty of saving mankind by its slaughter. 
A belief, however perverted, can work wonders; and 
Vaillant, who, in the ordinary course of events, would 
have proved the sorriest of burglars—his maximum 
sentence was but three months—lived to ‘ make history ° 
quite as decisively as the Invincibles. In other words 
you cram a criminally weak brain with philosophy 
turned upside down, add thereto the stimulus of 
notoriety, and your Anarchist will proceed to blow up 
public buildings or to wreck the Chamber of Deputies. 
How far the creature acted of deliberate wickedness, 
and how far in the spirit of insane martyrdom were a 
bootless and academic speculation. Certain it is that 
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he had little chance of escape from the attempt; he 
behaved, moreover, with composure at the scaffold. 
Per contra a frail woman, as Mrs. Piercy, will display 
serenity under the sedative of absolute despair ; there 
was besides the consolation that the comrades would 
revere his memory. But, as we have said, these con- 
siderations savour of the schoolmen: the main point is 
that the guillotine has stopped the workings of that 
brain. 

The letter to Faure sets forth, with incredible 
effrontery, the baseness of Vaillant’s relations towards 
women. He is known to have decoyed his wife to 
Argentina, that he might there turn her adrift. Yet 
he actually reproaches Madame Vaillant with her sub- 
sequent irregular ‘life, and declares her to be an 
improper guardian for Sidonie. She might retort by 
an adaptation of the Irish street-walker’s answer to the 
Judge: ‘Shure, your Lordship does not expect me to 
walk the house-tops.’ Again he seduced his mistress 
from Marschal, her husband, and then discovers that 
Marie, owing to her lack of ‘moral authority, cannot 
be entrusted with the child’s upbringing. With gro- 
tesque incongruity he escapes from the difficulty that 
any species of restraint constitutes an abnegation 
of Anarchism, by an appeal to the Darwinian 
theory. Sidonie has inherited arrogance and self- 
will from her mother, and these defects must be 
corrected — by the illustrious Sébastien Faure. 
But why not advise the drowning of the poor little 
wretch like a superfluous kitten, that the struggle for 
existence might be eased by the elimination of the 
unfittest ? One need not have mastered the jargon of 
Anarchism to see that Sidonie is scarce like to form a 
desirable member of society, even were she to be cockered 
into respectability by the Duchesse d’Uzes. Altogether 
it may be doubted if for sheer muddle-headed scoundrel- 
ism the world has witnessed Vaillant’s equal, though, 
after all, from antinomian premises any conclusions 
may be reached. Yet, infamous though he was, 
a greater degree of iniquity attaches to persons 
like Faure and Reclus. ‘They, at least, are men of 
education, and they promulgated the lawfulness of law- 
lessness which Vaillant translated into practice. Other- 
wise, would he have styled his headquarters the 
‘Philosophic Library for the Diffusion of the Natural 
Sciences,’ and have bespattered his address to the Court 
with ‘cosmic forces’ and ‘atoms lost in matter?’ 
Hitherto the law, on both sides of the Channel, has 
drawn a distinction between words and deeds; but 
when war is declared against law and order, it seems an 
unnecessary refinement to hang the instruments, and 
to leave their manipulators unhanged, 


FIDDLERS THREE 
Do thee the musical season now in _ progress 


there will occur the fiftieth anniversary of Herr 
Joachim’s appearance as an interpretative artist on 
the violin. During that period he has succeeded in 
retaining an exceedingly keen hold upon the public. He 
is, indeed, one of the only three players on the violin 
whose eminence in their art we none of us dare very 
strongly to question. Lady Halle and Senor Sarasate 
divide with him the chief honours of fiddling in this 
country, while the artistic method of each is so dis- 
tinct from those of the others that, on the occasion of 
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this Jubilee, it may be worth while to make some 
examination of those qualities which have given to 
them their present rank and fame. Herr Joachim, to 
take him first, prevails by his overpowering sweetness 
of touch. When his art rests within the limit of his 
great strength you for the moment think that it would 
be impossible to surpass him for this one achievement. 
It palls upon you in time, indeed : although, curiously 
enough, as is not often the case with boredom, 
never by reason of any fancied insincerity. In 
technical accomplishment it is matter of course 
that Herr Joachim has a surpassing dexterity. We 
require that much from our prize pupils. In 
an artist we look for quality in the most 
surprising passages which display that dexterity. In 
music that lies appreciably this side of violence one 
gets that quality from Herr Joachim sweetened and 
refined with all the characteristics of a refined and 
sweet sense of music. ‘lhe more fluent and sym- 
metrical the music, the brighter does that quality 
shine ; in Bach’s violin compositions he is superb ; in 
Spohr he is something not unlike genius; in the most 
characteristic of Beethoven's work he staggers and 
strains with impulses and unrealised desires. It may 
be said that it requires a Beethoven to prove Joachim’s 
limitations. 

To turn from Herr Joachim to Lady Halle is to 
turn from an art that flies on wings to an art that 
stands fixed in cold marble. Lady Halle, again, is like 
a cold night stream where Herr Joachim is like a brook 
running by sunlight. She cannot touch his vitality, his 
sweetness, his gay alertness; but she can—interpret 
Beethoven better. She does not strive so much, and, 
therefore, in this respect, she does more. At the 
beginning of this season of the Popular Concerts, from 
which she has just retired, she attempted, in a singularly 
irritating manner to take a solo rather than a leading 
part in all the concerted pieces in which she had a share. 
Her violence recoiled upon her act, and her audience 
grew daily more impatient. But she was warned 
in time, and she wisely took the warning, from 
whatever quarter it might have come, to heart. 
She steadily improved, and demonstrated finally 
that in a Mozart or in a Beethoven quartet she 
was capable of interpreting her leading yet  sub- 
ordinate part of first violin in the perfectly distin- 
guished yet dependent manner which these composers 
doubtless set before their minds as an ideal when they 
wrote the works in question. When indeed a work is 
very familiar to Lady Halle she plays it with so great 
a deliberation, with so solid a carefulness, that, in 
admiring her conscientiousness, you are almost led 
to forget her fatigue and her laboured effort. But 
when a composition does inspire her, she has a stately 
delicacy all her own. She does not exactly inspire 
the heart with deep emotion and gay impulse; her time 
beats with the regularity of a metronome; her style 
may be as elastic as steel, but it is no less cold, no less 
dazzling. Set her beside Joachim to interpret a violin 
solo with variations by Bach, and she would doubtless 
retire from the contest like a plucked fowl. Joachim’s 
mastery over the ‘single line, as it may be called, 
would quickly overwhelm all her strife ; and yet if you 
heard them in consecutive renderings of a Beethoven 
quartet, you would say that Joachim might produce 
a torso of some splendour, but that Lady Halle could 
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carve the better statue, whole and clean. Joachim js 
the better artist; Lady Halle is the better subordj- 
nate. 

The last of the batch who enters into a rivalry j in 
British popularity with Herr Joachim, and with the 
lady who has just bidden farewell for the season to St. 
James’s Hall, is one about whose merits we, for our 
own part, have little hesitation of judgment. There 
are some (a whisper of ‘Stanford’ is in the air) who 
regard Senor Sarasate as a virtuoso of wondrous skill, 
but of an art that has no comparisons against the art 
of Herr Joachim. We, on the contrary, incline to give 
to the Spaniard a rank that our fathers would 
have given to Paganini alone. Not only does he play 
with a visible sweetness and a dim and tearful tep- 
derness, but he has proved himself hitherto to have no 
particular limit at which he is called upon to halt and 
lay down his bow. He assuredly lacks that most 
personal note of sweetness, a kind of moonlight effect 
of peacefulness, which is Herr Joachim’s exceptional 
and unique quality: but over every form of quick and 
vital passion, over the scale of his instrument which 
runs as it were up and down the scale of every human 
change and counter-change, he has the completer 
command, the completer artistic government. There 
are those to whom Herr Joachim’s single great quality 

he has many minor qualities in a greater or less 
degree—is more than Senor Sarasate’s infinite variety. 
But that the last is the yreater artist, the one who (in 
Wagner's phrase concerning Liszt) re-creates the music 
of his choice more wonderfully and overwhelmingly 
than the others, is a matter upon which no catholic 


judgment of art can have doubt. ‘They be great all, 


these fiddlers three; but of these Sarasate is the 
greatest. 


ACCIDENTS AND INCIDENTS 


R. SELOUS'’S narrative, as communicated to 

. Reuter, effectually dispels the slanders which 
the Little England party has been forging against our 
fellow-countrymen in Matabeleland. It proves, in the 
first place, that Major Forbes was thoroughly justified 
in sending poor Wilson across the Shangani. ‘The 
orders were that he should capture a prisoner and 
discover thereby the king’s whereabouts, though the 
ardour of pursuit seems to have led the patrol beyond 
the limits of discretion. Secondly, Wilson could not 
be reinforced because the river was rising ; the Maxims 
could not be carried across without being heard 
by the enemy, and so risking an assault in the 
darkness; and an impi, moreover, was actually 
threatening the main body. With regard to affairs on 
the morrow, I'orbes was advancing to Wilson’s assist- 
ance when he was attacked in force, and the delay caused 
the Shangani to be absolutely impassable. Clearly he 
may be held blameless; while the story of Wilson's 
death should compel even Mr. Labouchere to admira- 
tion. By ordering a general flight he might have 
enabled some of the band to get through, but four men 
were dismounted, and therefore—in the words of the 
American scout Ingram—‘ they fought it out right 
there where they stood. Further, Mr. Selous 
shows conclusively that the so- ended ‘murder’ 
of the Indunas at Tati which moved  Loben- 
gula’s allies to characteristic hysteria, was the 
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merest accident. Mr. Dawson, we now know, should 
not have gone off to tea and left the chiefs at large. 
Still, he was spent with fatigue, and, finding the men 
wandering about the camp, Colonel Goold-Adams had 
no other course than to order their arrest. Besides, 
the demeanour of the envoy Muntus smacked of 
deliberate provocation ; and, altogether, the Aborigines 
Protection Society can scarce manufacture an outrage 
from the business. 

It were too much to hope that a faction, which 
thrives by belittling British officers, would pay the 
smallest attention to certain grave incidents in West 
Africa. Yet, on top of Warina, has occurred some 
four miles from Freetown a second collision between 
French and British forces attended by loss of life. 
True that the two events may have little connection, 
since the scene of the death of Lieutenant Maritz 
lies some distance from the Samu country, where the 
latest scuftle took place. Besides the information, as 
yet received, seems to show that native police alone were 
concerned, and that no European officers were present. 
Still, these disturbances of the peace happen with 
unpleasant frequency, and there is no denial that the 
French agents in that quarter are exceedingly prone to 
aggression and advance. ‘Take the seizure of Half 
Cavally at the expense of Liberia, and even the 7'emps is 
hard put to it to discover an adequate defence. Now that 
the delimitation treaty has been ratified, the town 
stands incontestably outside the French sphere. But 
the Liberian Senate has been leisurely in its delibera- 
tions, and Captain Binger, the Governor of the Ivory 
Coast, has, in the meantime, quietly ‘jumped the 
claim. Be it allowed that no more grotesque 
Government ever existed than this nigger Republic, 
the product of American philanthropy run to 
(Juixotism. By dumping freed slaves on the coast of 
Africa, and by urging them to reproduce the institu- 
tions of the United States, the Abolitionists created, 
of necessity, the most futile of communities. Yet 
diplomacy must be played aboveboard, even where 
the most inept of Administrations is concerned ; and an 
honest Power takes care that its pledges do not hold 
good on paper merely. Also the argument of the Z'emps, 
that oppressed Half Cavally repudiates the Liberian 
yoke, is nothing to the point, since conventions deal 
with geography and not with the cardinal virtues. 

Altogether there is strong presumption, though it 
stops short of proof, that the French have copied, at 
our expense, the Russian procedure at Penjdeh and 
Ak Robat. While negotiations linger in Paris, we are 
being jockeyed by our rivals on the spot. Moreover, 
the circumstance that three States have a voice in 
the business enables the least scrupulous to steal 
substantial advantages. By the treaty of ‘86 between 
Great Britain and Liberia the southern boundary 
of Sierra Leone was fixed at the Manna _ river. 
Accordingly, on the hinterland theory, the Samu 
country should fall partly to the Republic and 
partly to ourselves. Again the French have agreed to 
a frontier on the North and East of the Colony, but 
not on the South. Apparently it was not foreseen, on 
our side of the council-table, that explorers of the Mizon 
type were free to poach downwards from the Niger or 
upwards from the Ivory Coast. British officials are 
naturally slow to wrath; and West Africa is not so 
highly esteemed of the Foreign Secretary that 
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they can count upon steady Ministerial backing. 
And again the extraordinary delay in forwarding 
information to Paris is significant of much, since 
your Frenchman, provided he has a shadow of a 
case, can seldom refrain from its instant committal 
to print. Meanwhile the 7'emps may comment with 
due regard for decency, but the Soir has declared 
that ‘France is ready, and that the British should 
therefore abstain from a querelle @Allemand. Such 
vapourings cannot be set aside as of no account, since 
the Quai d’Orsay is notoriously amenable to popular 
pressure. Accordingly Lord Rosebery should be instant 
in his demands for explanation, and strenuous in 
exacting compensation, if he can demonstrate that—as 
appears certain in the Maritz affair—the French troops 
were in the wrong. It is unnecessary to wax furious 
over each frontier scuffle; there comes a time, never- 
theless, where forbearance cannot be distinguished from 
poltroonery. And, on no excuse, must a third affray be 
permitted to take place. 


THE FOGEY SPEAKS 


OR many years the world has been clamouring 
that the miscreants who dare to criticise should 
dare also to sign. And the article in the current 
Contemporary proves conclusively (though, indeed, 
proof is superfluous) that anonymity is impossible. 
Here is an Old Fogey denouncing modern literature, 
and you wonder at the outset why the Fogey wrote his 
name large over every line of some thirteen pages, and 
then withheld it at the finish. Of course we know him, 
this Fogey, and we are not surprised at his opinions, 
though we may legitimately complain that they are a 
trifle thin, that, indeed, he contributes nothing what- 
ever to the ever-pressing discussion. Had the author- 
ship been obscure, the article, maybe, would have carried 
some weight. But, as it stands revealed, you recognise 
it for fluff, and you easily pass from it to some more 
general conclusion. 

The Fogey thinks little enough of the most recent 
literature. And how should he think otherwise? He 
does not appear to have chosen his own samples. He 
merely gave Mr. Bain an order, and the limited editions 
arrived in battalions. But we have long been used to 
the coxcombry of limited editions. Many years since 
we realised that the trivialities which are published 
month by month as preciosities are forgotten as soon 
as sold. Do you regard Mr. Le Gallienne and Mr. 
Norman Gale as supporters of English letters? No! 
Not even if their collected works stand you in a 
hundred pounds. Why should we criticise in a spirit 
of seriousness the myriad poetasters who inflate their 
own value by shrieking that only two hundred and 
fifty copies of their works may be distributed 
among a clamouring public? ‘The artifice is old and 
tiresome, and need not worry the Fogey for an instant. 
They are here to-day, because their bookseller, who has 
influence with a morning paper, and understands the 
profitable planting of garbage, chooses to sell them. But 
to-morrow they are cast into the dungheap, where they 
lie in putrefaction. ‘That is the hideous truth, which the 
Fogey fails to recognise. Splutter and _ self-advertise- 
ment, bastard theology and schoolboy rhymes— 
these may tempt the vulgar to purchase, but they 
never can and they never will be free of the realm 
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of English literature. The Fogey should remember 
that since he too was a stripling the art of log- 
rolling has been brought to perfection. The hundred 
and one poets, who are now considerable personages 
in the suburban drawing-room, would never have been 
heard of had they not industriously reviewed one 
another in a weekly print. In truth, these paltry 
successes are no successes at all. They hustle one 
another in the advertisement columns, because the 
merest fool is quite capable of minor poetry, and is 
also quite capable of puffing his friend, wherever he 
can find a complacent editor. 

When a new book appears, said Hazlitt, read an old 
one, and the battle between past and present is likely 
to be fought out to the bitter end. To pit the poor 
achievement of this decade of years against the whole 
armoury of the world is to encourage the most unequal of 
combats. You cannot say that Mr. Benson is contemp- 
tible, because Lord Tennyson was a master. Mr. Benson 
is swimming for his life in the ocean, and Lord Tennyson 
half a century ago reached the dry land. However, the 
Fogey is not only incapable of discounting present 
praise ; he imagines that if you praise the present, you 
depreciate the past. In his young days, consule Planco, 
Baudelaire ‘ was in, though he was ‘far from being an 
agreeable person. Now, he complains, the world 
babbles of Verlaine. But the world has not for- 
gotten Baudelaire in Verlaine, and how could it 
have applauded works which were still unpublished ? 
As there is no jealousy, so there should be 
no malice. Even though the Fogey tolerates Baude- 
laire, yet it is plain that he resents the intrusion of 
Verlaine. Baudelaire did not and could not resent this 
intrusion. But the Fogey does not like the task of 
reading books which were not already published when 
he was an undergraduate, and so he girds at Verlaine 
as he girds at Norman Gale, without understanding 
that between the two is a deep gulf fixed. 

The task of criticism is ultimately performed by time. 
And as art is in itself tentative, so too is criticism. The 
best critic is also a prophet, for in his highest flights 
he anticipates the judgments of posterity. But even, 
at his most commonplace, your critic knows perfectly 
well how to discount puffery, and where to place 
these Norman Gales and Richard Le Galliennes. It 
need not disturb the Old Fogey himself to listen 
to the praises of William Watson. Mr. Swinburne is 
not yet dethroned. And even in those ancient days 
when the Old Fogey looked upon Mr. Swinburne as a 
master before his time, the Minor of the period was 
clamouring for recognition. Now that Minor’s name is 
clean forgotten, as the names of all the Minors 
whom the Fogey resents will be forgotten ten years 
hence. ‘The only thing is to resent the approach of 
Fogeydom, and to resolve that advertisement is not the 
same as genius, After all, a flea jumps higher than a 
horse. 

EGYPT 

HE recent vagaries of the Khedive have at least 

one practical result. General Kitchener and Mr. 
Justice Scott have been made Knights of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George. The appointments are a 
direct reply to the commendation of Maher Pasha, and 
prove that our rule in Egypt is not to be weakened by 
a boy’s petulance. However, it is none the less obvious 
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that our present position in Egypt is illogical ; and even 
Abbas must begin to understand that his own position 
is neither very secure nor very rational. Happily logic 
has never been allowed to interfere with our practical 
politics at home or abroad, and, if Abbas acquiesces jin 
a modus vivendi, as from time to time he does, logic 
will not be allowed to interfere with his position as the 
Sultan’s Viceroy, nor with our position as his protectors 
and governors. Still the Briton’s natural contempt for 
theory should not be carried too far, and it were well that 
the actual facts should be recognised. ‘Though Abbas 
is the hereditary Sovereign of Kgypt, he still owes 
allegiance to the Sultan. ‘The army of Egypt is the 
Sultan’s army, though it is under a General virtually 
appointed by Her Majesty’s Ministers and is largely 
officered by Britons who owe no allegiance to an 
other Sovereign but the Queen. We have thus seen 
Abbas in the anomalous position of a Sovereign 
reviewing troops which are not his troops and 
reprimanding officers who are not his subjects. The 
logical result is the question: why should Abbas 
remain? And the logical solution of the situation 
would seem to be an arrangement between Britain 
and the Sultan whereby Abbas should be eliminated 
and the Sultan’s army left to protect Mzypt, with Lord 
Cromer to govern. ‘That solution would at least be 
logical, Were Abbas wiser than he is, he might him- 
self suggest an alternative scheme whereby he would 
remain and one of his masters—other than Britain— 
should go. If, however, he prefers to quarrel with his 
best friends—pace the patriot Blunt; if he would hand 
Ligypt over to the tender merciesof Soudanese raids; if he 
would vainly attempt to play for a passing popularity at 
the expense of the British officers who have turned the 
[Egyptian army into a capable engine of war ; then it is 
Abbas and not the British officers who will have to 
leave Egypt. Of this truth there was never a doubt, 
and happily it is confirmed by the honour conferred on 
General Kitchener and Mr. Justice Scott. 

‘To return for a moment to the unfortunate Mr. 
Blunt whose article in the current Nineteenth Century 
is probably the most ill-timed contribution to political 
literature that ever saw the light. That enemy of 
Britain boasts that Abbas is no Indian Rajah. Mr. 
Blunt knows very little of India, or he would recognise 
that as regards actual power, wealth and influence, the 
Nizam (say) is a vastly more important personage than 
Abbas. His states contain a population which exceeds 
that of Egypt by four millions, which is assuredly some- 
thing. If Mr. Blunt be taken seriously by Abbas, or by 
any responsible Egyptian, then the sooner the Khedive’s 
eyes are opened the better. ‘This fatuous comparison 
with the Indian Rajah proves Mr. Blunt either de- 
plorably ignorant or determined to feed Abbas with 
the favourite food of monarchs—flattery. There is 
talk of a visit to London. ‘That would assist the 
education of the young prince—for after all he is very 
young ; but how much better for him would it be that 
he should visit India, and see for himself how greater 
princes, co-religionists of his own, have retained their 
dignities and benefited their people by acting in loyal 
co-operation with the civil and military servants of the 
(Jueen ! 

Writing from the banks of the Nile it is easy for 
Mr. Blunt or any one else to prattle about evacuation. 
Let Mr. Blunt come to Britain and address similar 
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words to any Minister—Mr. Morley for instance—and 
he will learn that the evacuation of Egypt is the most 
hopeless cry that a despairing party ever raised. We 
shall never hear it again. ‘The future of Egypt is 
assured, but it remains still with Abbas to decide what 
his share is to be in the prosperity of his country. And 
he may be warned by the distinction conferred upon 
General Kitchener, that if he does dare to differ from 
the Sirdar, he will get the worst of it. 


SUPERSTITIONS 


N regard to superstitions the attitude of the wise 
is mentally one of regret. Cold daylight is 
unbeautiful; and perhaps the unpopularity of the 
matinée arises largely from the fact that when the 
play is over you must come out into the real world, 
and see it without the transfiguration which is 
wrought by the magic of night. It is good that 
there should be regions of dubious shadow in a 
world which lies vulgar and void of secrets under 
the raw light of Science. For we are passed out of 
the age in which the superstitions which are recognised 
as such have any ill effect upon the race. 
We do not burn witches any longer, though it may be 
we are none too tender with old age and ugliness. 
Cornwall, says one who has studied the matter, is ‘ eaten 
up’ with superstitions, It may be granted that a stal- 
wart yokel found himself in trouble the other day 
because, believing an enemy had ‘ill-wished ’ him, he 
sallied forth and closed the evil eye. But it must be 
obvious that his credulity was but a colour-element in his 
life: or he would have felt it a simple duty to begin 
straightway to dwindle and pine, and, finally, to die 
of some unrecognised disease. ‘There was another who 
resisted a prosecution of the R.S.P.C.A. by a very 
similar plea: he protested that his cattle had been fed 
as well as could be demanded, and that they were 
Heshless only because an enemy had laid a spell upon 
them, forbidding them to thrive. More lately, there 
was a story in which some bottles, tightly corked and 
holding pins in filthy water, were believed to account 
for the debility of a woman who had been many years 
a ‘bed-lier.” And, of course, no self-respecting person, 
having spilt salt, would fail to throw a pinch of it 
over his left shoulder by way of averting all evil 
consequences. 

The truth is, now that there are Board Schools every- 
where, it behoves us to prop up the few untruths in 
which there is still reliance. ‘The man who has been 
educated knows that he knows nothing; the man who 
has been half educated believes that he knows everything. 
And nowadays the most of us are in this case. 
A man would scarce continue faithful to the lady of his 
choice, if he had come to believe that she had no secrets 
left for him to discover. Familiarity of that sort 
breeds loathing, and the product of the Board School 
would certainly be driven to suicide if he had not the 
continual delight of observing his own superiority to 
the rest who still believe that upon some points there is 
no possibility of certain knowledge. It may even be 
said of most men that all their happiness comes to them 
through their superstitions. The hard facts of life are 
incapable of affording delight ; it is life’s poetry 
that makes existence tolerable and even delightful. 
And poetry is another name for delusions. The child 
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believes that the little wood which is his playground 
by day becomes the tenement of fairies at night. ‘The 
grown man believes that some little commonplace 
woman is quite inhumanly beautiful, and more holy 
than untempted angels. It were a pity to destroy 
either belief; yet the logical person, having induced 
his friends to break mirrors and spill salt by way of 
disguising the poverty of their conversation at table, 
ought logically to set about demonstrating to them 
that their wives are merely women, and to their 
children that the fairies never existed. And so, in the 
end, we shall believe nothing that repays belief; and 
know a host of things that are of no account. 

A man, then, should regret his abandoned super- 
stitions, even as he regrets in prosaic middle age the 
ridiculous devotions which made youth beautiful. And 
he should not let his envy of others make him a propa- 
gator of the hideous gospel of negation. When he 
attempts a display of enthusiasm in the pursuit of his 
mission he is perforce ridiculous: coffins for salt-cellars 
and skulls for fairy-lamps, are precisely what you would 
expect from him. You view his follies with pure pity, 
and would be no more severe upon him than Uncle 
Remus : ‘G'long chile—jine yo’ s’ciety an’ be good ter 
yoself. I’m a gittin’ too ole. That is true of the wise 
man, at twenty-four. 


WELSH EDUCATION 


HE Welsh University remains in nubibus. There 
have been endless discussions in and out of Par- 
liament—a charter even has been issued—but we are 
still far from a practical settlement. The question of 
the site remains unanswered. 'To be sure, it is a truism 
that the site isa matter of no consequence. For the 
University gua University will be naught but an exam- 
ining body, while its constituent portions will remain 
localised by educational protection in the University 
Colleges (so-called) of Cardiff, Aberystwith, and Bangor. 
Still, it is a fact known to every lawyer that a three- 
penny piece will drive the native Celt toa law-suit, and 
the passion to possess the degree-giving institution is 
beginning to stir up bad blood in some half-dozen 
towns in the Principality. Cardiff, that alien cosmo- 
politan centre, has already intrigued, with some success, 
for the honour; wherefore Cardiff's rival, Swansea, is 
furious, and a chorus of indignation is sent up from cer- 
tain towns in North and Mid Wales. The educational 
future of Wales, cry the jealous rivals, will be jeopar- 
dised if the new institution is established in the South. 
But the competitors forget that the new University, 
wherever it goes, will achieve little else than the reduc- 
tion to absurdity of Welsh education. 

For generations past all Welshmen who could afford 
it have gone to one or other of the older English 
Universities—chiefly to Oxford. For the rest, there 
have been of late years the examinations of the London 
University and the degrees of St. David's College, 
Lampeter. Now, when the three Welsh University 
Colleges were founded, they seemed excellently adapted, 
and were no doubt intended by the more practical 
educationists to cram the average Welshman for the 
London degree. But Welsh professors have discovered 
that to the boys and girls who frequent their lectures 
—the boys to some extent and the girls almost 
entirely are of the Saxon race—the London examina. 
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tions are unsuitable. Hence they have availed them- 
selves of the ancient cry, Wales for the Welsh, to 
obtain an independent University. It needs no prophet 
to foretell that the result will be a stumbling-block in 
the way of education. The Welsh degree will be use- 
less out of Wales, but it will enable the politico- 
educational cliques of Messrs. Ellis and Acland to fill 
the old Grammar schools (now ‘ nationalised ’ under the 
Intermediate Education Act) with a staff of masters 
graduated in the Welsh degree of Arts, or Theology. 
These, from their very narrowness, must prove incom- 
petent teachers; but none the less the denominational and 
political will recommend them for instant advancement. 
Be it also remembered that St. David's College, 
Lampeter—the one Welsh College that does bear the 
faintest resemblance to an English seat of learning—in 
spite of the Peers recommendation remains excluded 
from the privileges of the Charter, and the benefits of the 
degree will be confined to those who have spent a year 
or two at the University Colleges, of which the best 
known is already a byword for scandal and extrava- 
gance. But still this will not deter the smarter lads 
from the mountain farms going to Lampeter. T’or the 
old Church has still more to offer to honest ambition 
than the Young Wales jobber. So that the Welsh 
degrees will merely be conferred upon the least pro- 
mising youngsters in Wales. 

There is still one amusing point to note, which gives 
a touch of humour to a squalid picture. This brand 
new Welsh University is to grant theological degrees, 
and the preacher need no longer stray to some wild and 
savage spot in the barkwoods for the coveted title of 
D.D. Of course in itself this is right. “Lis theology 
that for good or evil has made modern Wales, and a 
Welsh University without theology (such as the igno- 
rance of Sir G. Osborne Morgan would have established) 
would have been but Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark. Yet even now there are many who, honest 
also in their way, believe that a set of preachers who 
intend to boom themselves on theological degrees given 
by a State Endowed University have a conscientious 
objection to a Church by Law established. 


TWO INTERNATIONALS 


AST Saturday England and Ireland met at Black- 
heath, while at Newport Wales was opposed 

by Scotland. Some weeks before the Welsh team, 
invincible during the previous season, had received 
a severe beating at the hands of England. The 
Principality had taken this disaster to heart, 
and had made not a few alterations in its side, 
especially in its line of four three-quarters whose excel- 
lence of combination had persuaded the three other 
Unions to adopt the same tactics in the teeth of 
conversative argument. England, triumphant in its 
victory, would have played precisely the same fifteen, 
had not Mr. Wells the half-back been hurt. His unfor- 
tunate absence no doubt materially weakened his 
country in the very place in which it was held most to 
excel. Yet it was thought that the Irishmen, who 
could boast but one previous victory against ngland’s 
fifteen, had small hope of success. If a game, however, 
was bereft of ‘ glorious uncertainty’ it would be of but 
little interest, and it is not unpleasant to record that the 
Irish team showed its superiority at all points of play, 
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aad in the event won handsomely, after having had all 
the worst of the luck. Nor was the match at Newport 
much less of a surprise. Scotland was inclined to vaunt 
itself at their opponent’s overthrow by England. Their 
own defeat last year was due, not to their bad play, but 
to their bad condition. The Welsh system of four 
three-quarters was a blunder. Were we not told so ad 
nauseam in a lengthy correspondence to T'he National 
Observer some twelve months ago? Yet Scotland 
elected to play the despised line of four, but neverthe- 
less was again roundly beaten, chiefly through the 
foolishly conservative play of their own forwards. 

On the whole, it cannot be denied that both these 
matches were of curious interest to all students of the 
modern Rugby game. In this journal we have already 
sympathised with Dr. Almond’s lament over the demoral- 
ising influence of the new developments. Yet even 
the Headmaster of Loretto could have had little 
but approval for the display of Saturday, whether 
at Blackheath or at Newport. It can no longer be said 
that so fine a feature of the game as the dropped goal 
is in danger of evanescence, when we find that it was by 
this that Ireland succeeded in gaining its victory, and 
when we read of the magnificent drop by Fitzgerald, 
which clinched the success of the Welshmen. More- 
over, though both games contained a measure of 
honest scrummaging, there was little chance for 
that sprinting which causes the detractor of the 
modern game to assert that the three-quarter 
of to-day need be no football player, provided 
he possesses sufficient pace. Indeed, it must be 
allowed that in either match it was the superiority of 
the forward pack that won the battle. Wales showed 
excellence in screwing the scrummage and in heeling 
out, whereby her excellent line of backs could display 
themselves to the utmost advantage. Scotland, on the 
other hand, exhibited some dribbling, which, though 
excellent as far as it went, led to nothing but a 
series of mighty returns from Bancroft, the Welsh 
full-back. Its own line of three-quarters, men 
of the London Scottish who knew each other's 
play to a nicety, could merely distinguish themselves 
in individual collaring. ‘The Irish forwards adopted 
similar tactics but with greater skill. In their case it 
was important that their backs should have as little to 
do as possible. As it was, a bad mistake of Sparrow's 
came very near to losing them the match. ‘Their 
object was to keep the ball out of the hands of the 
English combination behind the ‘ scrum’, and this they 
accomplished by most strenuous effort to be always on 
the ball. Their winning goal was dropped by a forward. 
England’s weakness at half-back no doubt contributed 
to the success of the Irish forward play, neverthe- 
less it was as fine an exhibition of Rugby football as 
has been seen in late years. When forwards can 
show both individual skill and sound combination, no 
one can desire a return to the obsolete packed 
scrummage, to which dogged brute-force was alone 
essential. Nor can it any longer be denied that the 
line of four three-quarters can attempt more scientific 
systems of passing than was possible with the three. 
‘The game thus developed is a finer and more exhilarat- 
ing sport than ever it was of old, even though one 
must perforce agree with Dr. Almond that it is not so 
suitable a form of exercise as it was for the less 
athletic of our schoolboys, 
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LUCULLUS AT TABLE 


AT confidently, good friends ; Lucullus has lived in 
vain if he need apologise for his prawns. But in 
heaven’s name drink no more of that wine ; let us at least 
dine symphonically. Our Polycles weds shell-fish with 
the grape of Arcadia ; do you remember, Mamercus, how 
we worked through that immortal third Chapter together? 
He could hardly have foreseen how far we should get 
ahead of him with this vintage of Gaul. 
I confess—let me hope I can yet blush ingenuously—I 
confess the idea is my own. 
ment; it is from the land of the Burgundians, as I 
think they are called. Dear friends, I am very sensible 
of your kindness. I fear I can challenge but little glory 
for myself. Our fathers would have called it a gracious 
inspiration from on high, 


Yes, gentlemen, 


Drink and pass judg- 


Myself I should suggest it as 
Aristotle’s @yxivoia—that insensible communion between 
the soul and the side-dish that leads a man of refinement 
through happy hypotheses to exquisite accomplishment. 
’Tis so the lover hits that tint of ribbon that suits alike 
with his mistress’s desires and her complexion. Believe 
me, | am more than repaid by the contribution to 
And, after 
all, we must not forget we owe something to Gaius Cwsar 
in the matter. 


gastronomy and your expert appreciation. 


I could hardly have served this wine with 
hors dauvre had he not opened up the country that 
nourishes it. He plays Achilles furnishing the raw 
material for my Homer. Yes, friends, I trust we can differ 
from him in affairs of State without losing our gratitude 
for the enrichment of Rome. And stay! There is yet 
another boon we owe to Cesar. Dama, serve the oysters, 
Do they 
No, indeed! Gentlemen, 
these are barbarians from the new land of Britain. 
Trebatius sent me them; he hymns them for exquisite 


beyond all sea-fish, 


Gentlemen, I ask you to mark these oysters. 
bring you tidings of Bais ? 


They are the first that ever lay on a 


Roman table. Have I tasted them? Dear brothers-in- 
arms, | hope I know the order of comradeship better. 
Now to the great experiment: hold your white wine of 
Ah-h-h! Ah-h-h! 
Q great gods, all thanks ! Ah-h-h! Adorable! What grace ! 
what geniality! what intimate suggestion! Gentlemen, 
I think we may drink the health of our Cawsar. He is a 
very great man. 


Burgundy unscabbarded by your side. 


Yes indeed, he is gifted most divinely. Every despatch 
heralds a new victory; he has eclipsed us all these many 
months. I beg your pardon, Quintus Catulus? No, 
indeed, I cannot allow that. There I think you wrong 
him; I have not followed his campaigns, but I cannot call 
them a mere aping of my own. Yes, there is certainly 
much likeness between his operations and mine against 
Tigranes ; I can hardly deny that. 
the good fortune to be first. 


And as you say, I had 
But Cwsar’s fame has quite 
blotted out my poor inscriptions. Oh, my Quintus — but 
do try the becaficos. And that Massic is as old as yourself. 
Yes, that day I charioted behind the white horses up to 
the Capitol with all the towns of Pontus in effigy before 
me—that day I do own I thought I was to be of the great 
names of Rome. 
years. 


I was yet in the prime vigour of my 
I had pushed further abroad than ever Pompeius 
went, and who else was there to be named beside us ? 
The laurel tingled against my ears, and shut them on 
the remorseless Memento mori behind. 
to-day but dead? Dead! Who ever names Lucullus 
now? No, my good Quintus, it is too late to awake 
now. More wine, Eubulus. 


Yet what am | 


Yes, yes, my friend, I 
know your scheme. | am to lead an anny into Parthia—is 
it not >—with a special commission to win back the eagles of 
Crassus, Certainly | know the country and the warfare. 
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I should take the line of Armenia; that was poor Crassus’s 
fatality, to plough through Mesopotamia. Yes, I think 
I could do it. And my army would, as you say, be a 
check on Cesar, who is certainly growing too great for the 
Republic. But no, my dear Catulus, you must not press 
me too hard. You must not set too hot a fuse to the 
ambitions of an old soldier who knows what it is to thank 
Jove in the capitol. Give me some more ortolans’ tongues, 
Matho. Give an 
opening to some of our younger men. Believe me, there is 
none more zealous for Rome's weal than your own com- 
panion, but we are getting past our day, and must look to 
the young. Fill Quintus Catulus’s cup and my own. What, 
you will not? At least try the pheasant. Ah-h, it is 
delicious, delicious. Where is Casar now; has any one 
read the last despatch ? Eat and drink, gentlemen, I beg 
you. We must not suffer our anxiety for the Constitution 
to impair our appetite. When Rome calls on us she must 
find us fit in body to serve her. Here is blackcock 
with your own sauce, Hortensius. Yes, I think we are all 
sound for the Constitution here. I give you the Constitu- 
tion in a bumper. 


No, dear friend, you must spare me. 


What, are you leaving us so soon, Quintus? Keep your 
Seasoned and 
sauced mathematically, is it not? And how it whets you 
for the Chian! Larger cups there. 


Republic is on the very edge of ruin. 


seats, dear friends; here comes the boar. 


Yes, I fear the 
They’ll overthrow 
it—-they’ll overthrow it and strangle the darling before 
they’re done. Whatcan wedo? Dama, you Cappadocian 
Ah! this 


No; we've done what we could 


eggplum, the sow’s paunch, quickly, quickly. 
slides down, doesn’t it ? 
for the State, and now there's nothing left but weeping. 
We shall 
Gods, that we should have 
lived through into such heart-piercing times! Gods, that 
I think I should be the 


I] weep, gentlemen ; do you not see I weep? 
all live to see Cesar tyrant. 


we might have back our youth! 
first to help our trembling mother, were there but any 
way. Mix me my salad. Let any man show me ascheme, 
and he will find me foremost of all. 
Be it... « 


garlic and pepper, tunny fish and peaches, 


Mix it generically, 
generously, monstrously. Olives and treacle, 
Don't leave 
anything out. Now, gentlemen, here's a health to—a 
health to what you like. Don’t you care for my salad ? 
Have you too deserted me in my old age? Falernian 
here, Falernian in oceans! Oh, gods! I weep again ; 
see how I weep! The poor Republic! Tears blind me, 
sweet friends; I can’t see you. Where's Dama? Dama! 
Dama ! Dama, what did I want to 
say to you? See how I weep! Dama, I drink to the 
I drink to the rejuvenescence of the Re- 


Dama, why do you have mayonnaise-coloured 


Oh, there you are. 


rejunasc 
public. 
hair, you Cappadocian eggshell? You Cappadocian 
eggshell. Oh, Dama! Dear, dear Dama, . . . U-u-uck, 
. .. Dama, whipping-post, why d-don’t you come .. . 
when | call you? Ser—serve the Emetic. 


THE ELDERLY PHILISTINE 


» the Elderly Philistine was never young, so he has 
not the possibility ofold age. He was as mature at 
eighteen as he will be at eighty—a genial, overgrown, 
precocious schoolboy. He is planted firm upon a rock of 
self-satisfaction, whence he surveys the world with amused 
and unintelligent contempt. He regards those whose 
inspiration is less commonplace than his own as ripe for 
hellebore ; he is a sort of Lombroso malgré lui. For 
years he has professed the doctrine of that charlatan, 
the Criminal Anthropologist, without knowing _ it. 
Poetry and painting, he murmurs, may be very 


pleasant, if very dangerous, forms of recreation. 
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But why should one recognise the painter or poet as an 
equal? Does one breakfast with one’s barber, or dine in 
affability with one’s tailor? But his choicest scorn is 
reserved for the critic and for criticism. At his third 
whisky he is ever wont to bring forward the same 
argument. ‘No man knows, he shouts, beating the 
table with his fist till the glasses jingle, ‘why he likes 
one thing, despises another. I love caviare,’ he proceeds 
with a plump dogmatism, ‘I despise Jerome K. Jerome. 
There, in a nutshell, is the art of criticism.’ As he 
pronounces these words a flush of pride runs across his 
cheek. ‘I love caviare,’ he shouts again, and joyfully waits 
the effect of his repetition. How should it occur to him 
that subtler palates, more finely conscious intellects are 
able to analyse and to explain what is to him a clumsy, 
half-realised conviction? Whether the perverseness be 
wanton or no, you cannot decide; nor does the mot 
palliate the futility of the position. You leave him to the 
comfortable enjoyment of his caviare, to the justified 
contempt of his Jerome K. Jerome. Only you reflect that 
in his case no contempt is justified ; for, if his brain be 
incapable of separating good from evil by a conscious 
process, surely he should confine his opinions to the cook- 
shop, and leave literature to others. 

Yet, strangely enough, he is ready with his reasons, if 
you catch him unawares. ‘ Thank God,’ he exclaimed one 
day—as glorying ina porcine ignorance—‘ thank God, I 
know nothing about the National Gallery.’ The congratu- 
lation he shares with every cabman in London, and he 
only voiced it, because he hugs the paradox of the com- 
monplace. But when asked his reason with some urgency, 
he replied, ‘ because they have lately changed the titles 
upon the frames.’ Our Philistine, in brief, was content to 
charge Titian with madness; yet he could not bear to 
hear him called Vecelli. Another time he was found 
applauding a stupid, hobnailed appreciation of Catullus, 
and countered the challenge with the astounding irre- 
levancy that he never knew that Catullus died young, 
‘ At Kilve there was no weather-cock ; and that’s the reason 
why.’ Thus in sublime unconsciousness did Wordsworth 
sum up his method almost a century ago. Should you 
drive him into a difficult corner, he has but one repartee. 
‘It is not my métier,’ he asserts, ‘to explain.’ Already you 
were convinced thereof, but you find a certain pleasantry 
in this persistent glorification of misunderstanding, in this 
more than feminine contempt of Jogic. 

Perhaps he is at his best when he discusses music. ‘The 
only tunes I like,’ he tells you, ‘are the tunes that I can 
hum.’ There he agrees with the butcher’s boy, and you 
would straightway believe him a patron of the Halls, did 
he not cap the assertion with another: that ‘he can hum 
Fidelio.” Such are the views that he has cherished since 
his youth. With this aes ¢riplex of unalterable Philistinism 
he defies the world, and finds a sincere happiness in the 
achievement. In politics he is a profound and uncompro- 
mising Conservative. For him there were no_ boyish 
alternations of anarchy and socialism. He prattled con- 
stitutionalism in the cradle, and to his honour be it 
said he preserves to-day an unswerving and _irrefra- 
gable loyalty to the patriotic ideal. Yet his opinions 
would be all the fresher, had he not leaped 
(in this province of human knowledge) to immature 
completeness. Had he harboured the fallacies of 
Radicalism even for a month of boyhood, he might per- 
chance be a little less dry, a little more flexible in opinion 
than he is to-day. Indeed, for him politics are little 
else than policy. ‘The young men of this generation,’ 
he complains, ‘do not know their politics.’ Which 
means they do not recognise the precise point whereat 
a vital principle becomes a Jonah, to be sacrificed—not 
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for three days, but for ever—to the gaping maw of 
reform. However, here is small ground for censure. If 
the method err on the side of prudence, the event js 
irreproachable, and if our Elderly Philistine does not die 
a Cabinet Minister—that is because his party is blind to 
its dearest interest. 

For women he preserves a steady and (he says) a well- 
grounded contempt. The obvious virtues they possess 
are (in his opinion) more than counterbalanced by their 
devious vices. His ambition in matrimony is but to 
convert a British Virgin into a British Wife.  Horrescit 
reminiscens that woman also might be capable of passion, 
He is convinced that once the devil is awake it is beyond 
the power of man to put it tosleep, ‘What,’ he asks, 
‘would you demoralise your wife by a post-nuptial affecta- 
tion of love, and so defile your hearth and home? That 
would be the unpardonable sin.’ Thus, he preserves invio- 
late all those conventions which at the moment of under. 
graduate triumph he used to regard as the palladia of British 
Society. And in Britain alone could he flourish, And 
Britain (you hasten to add) is the better for his presence, 
If he be not witty, he is a whetstone of wit, and he is so 
unintelligent that you wonder he is not a man of genius. 


A STROLLING PLAYER 


HE Autobiography of Mr. James Dawson—Jimmy 
Dawson, as he was called—is in many ways a 
disappointing book. Written in ’65 it contains the 
experiences of a man who for fifty years had played the 
part of theatrical manager in divers towns of Cornwall ; 
so that you would hope to extract from it some faint idea 
of the social life of the Duchy during that period. The 
hope is vain enough, though there are details not with- 
out interest. But the book is one you are not sorry to 
have read, being, indeed, a very excellent piece of 
self-portraiture. You realise that certain portraits of 
actors in the older novelists may very well have been 
no more than legitimate caricature. The man has all 
the engaging conceit of his craft. His dedication is ‘To 
the Ladies of Cornwall’; for ‘To fix on any _par- 
ticular patroness, when so many have a claim to my 
gratitude, would be a general offence. And at the 
fall of the curtain, as one might say, he comes forth to 
speak a tag: 
And if I might my own grand jury call, 
By the fair sex I beg to stand or fall. 
Much may be forgiven him for that he was born at a 
period when the mob ran after infant prodigies; and, 
to do him justice, he seems to have estimated the public 
very nicely. He was coached at Exeter by one Hughes, 
‘manager of the Theatres Royal, Weymouth, Plymouth, 
Exeter, Guernsey, Devonport, Truro, Penzance, and 
Sadler's Wells’; and in due course was taken to Wey- 
mouth, where he played before George III., as Scrub, in 
The Beaux’ Stratagem. The Royal Family made much of 
the boy, and, so far as one can make meaning of his 
jargon, the king would have taken him into his service. 
‘He was of a generous nature, says Dawson; ‘ philan- 
thropic, liberal; his amiable qualities have not been 
sufficiently or duly appreciated. He was a goodly king. 
The date of this appearance is to be gathered from the 
fact that Dawson next appeared at Bath in Trafalgar 
year. He ‘merely hints’ at the nine rounds of applause 
that greeted him on his first appearance. And perhaps 
he had excuses for telling this with pride: ‘On the last 
night of my engagement Mr. Charlton, the stage 
manager, announced to the audience that the Tragic 
Roscius, the celebrated Master Betty, would make his 
first appearance the following week. Then was heard 
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a sound that came over my father’s ear like the sweet 
South : “No Betty! no Betty! Youug Dawson”! A 
fourish of trumpets! I hate to sound my own; yet 
“blush not flower of modesty to declare the truth.” ’ Do 
you begin to realise what manner of man this was? At 
least his success sufficed to please his manager, who 
re-engaged him; and then: ‘When performing in the 
comedy of The Poor Gentleman Mr. Charlton rushed on 
the stage and announced the glorious victory of 
Trafalgar; at the same time stating that England had 
to mourn her hero lost. Such a noise arose as 
the shrouds make in a stiff tempest; so loud and to so 
many tunes; hats, cloaks, doublets I think flew up ; and, 
had their heads been loose, I think that night they had 
been lost.’ The company came forward and sang God 
save the King and Rule Britannia, The whole house 
joined, Later a veteran actor gagged triumphantly, and 
the assemblage wept as one man: whereupon the histrion, 
who has been writing decently, remembers that those who 
are to read have known him as a low comedian, and so 
drops into drivel. Then, lest the importance of the 
incident should be lost: ‘The audience left at the 
conclusion of the comedy; they would not wait for the 
farce. N.B.—I did not play in it.’ The next passage 
may be quoted for the benefit of such as believe there 
is anything new under the sun: ‘An engagement was 
now made for me to appear at the Academical Theatre, 
in London ; it was under the immediate superintendence 
of Colonel Greville. This gentleman entertained an 
opinion that actors, like lawyers and doctors, should go 
through a regular course of studies, and be duly initiated 
in the arduous profession. . . . In conjunction with young 
England the Colonel engaged a German company and a 
juvenile corps de ballet.’ 

After this he was abroad for some years: his adventures 
being told ina mingling of French, tags out of all the 
plays ever written, and Lempricre classics, which are the 
most atrocious reading in the world. At sixteen he came 
to Exeter, and thence set forth with a company (himself 
one of its four ‘ managers’) into the wilds of Cornwall. 
He followed the same calling on and off for some fifty 
years, and must have had times of prosperity, for he once 
took the Stonehouse Theatre, and spent £300 in scenery 
and paint before beginning a disastrous season. Truro 
was for years his stronghold. ‘We seldom played to less 
than £20 a night,’ he says. ‘ But I have played in this very 
town with the celebrated Mr. Macready when the best 
house for the week (and that his benefit !) was only £7. It 
was much the same when I engaged Mr. Edmund Kean: 
on the second night, in Falmouth, we were obliged to issue 
Orders to make up a show. Surely that ‘Orders’ is 
wondrous eloquent : so that one can still realise the old 
actor’s indignation. It is pleasant to read that both the 
great men took matters ‘ with the greatest patience and 
philosophy.’ One fancies that Jimmy Dawson’s apologies 
would be at least sufficient. At Penzance the company 
played in an Inn yard: ina loft above the stable. It would 
appear that Puritanism was even then an affair to be 
reckoned with, For the hostler was a Methody, and swore 
his horses were become vicious and contaminated by the 
mere proximity of the players. And so one evening, ‘in 
the most solemn part’ of Hamlet, when Hamlet conjures 
Horatio and Marcellus ‘ never to speak of this that they 
had heard,’ and the Ghost echoes ‘ Swear!’ a voice came 
from the stables below: ‘Come up, you beggar, or I'll 
seat the brains of thee out.’ He has a good tale to tell of 
Redruth ; where the leading members of his company 
were invited to a banquet given by the landlord of the 
Hotel, who was removing. Each man was compelled to 
drink his three bottles: which duty discharged, the whole 
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of them adjourned to the Theatre—which was in the Town 
Hall, and over asmithy. In order that the business of 
the players might not clash with pleasure the town-clock 
had been put back an hour; and it would appear that the 
good people of Redruth recked not that an hour had been 
added to their day’s toil. But even if it had been other- 
wise, ‘I never feared, says Jimmy, ‘ to defy an audience in 
a good cause.’ This, by the way, in reference to a row 
betwixt the partisans of Queen Caroline and those of the 
king at Bodmin, where Jimmy met and duly appreciated 
the admirable Hicks: who subsequently became a sub- 
scriber for his book. 

There is a little of the pathetic in his final confession : for 
an attitude which is easy enough—as an attitude—at five- 
and-twenty, must be difficult when one is very poor and 
seventy. ‘I havetried many ways of living in Cornwall. First, 
as manager—but people left off going toa theatre. Then as 
dancing-master—but gentlemen left off learning dancing. 

And when I have published this, my life, I shall 
not be surprised if people were to leave off reading.’ And 
indeed, it is evident he must have seen many changes. 
There can be no doubt that the Methodists were as strong 
in his day as in this; and of a surety they were more 
rigidly opposed to the play than their descendants, It 
would seem, then, that in every little town there was a 
little group of people regular in attending all entertain- 
ments. Jimmy must have played to the é/ife, and not to 
the mob ; doubtless at Truro his patrons were those who 
used the old Assembly Rooms, which have been but lately 
dismantled. At Bodmin he played in an old barn: ‘Yet 
through the smoke and smother I have discerned the 
noble forms of the Earl of Mount Edgeumbe, Lord De 
Dunstanville, Lord Valletort, and Sir Henry Molesworth, 
inhaling with apparent gusto the unctuous perfume of the 
footlights. I remember they were all in the theatre when 
we played the comedy of The Heir-at-Lan.’ 

And so you hardly wonder that Jimmy Dawson thought 
well of himself, and gave his ‘Theatre’ a capital T, 
even when it was but a tumble-down old barn. Indeed, 
upon the whole, one finds him rather admirable. His 
vanity, which was considerable enough, never induces him 
to speak ill of any man. In no place does he whine to 
excite the pity of possible subscribers to his book, or 
patrons of that forthcoming and final benefit {which it 
announces. He speaks wisely of acting, and of dancing, 
after a long life spent in dependence upon a public largely 
given to detest them both. ‘Great talents,’ he says, in 
defending his position of dancing-master—‘ Great talents 
are too frequently rendered useless for the want of small 
attainments. Which is hardly neater than his remark on 
the town of Bruges: ‘ It is as clean a town as Truro, and 
resembles it in respect to pretty women. It is a pity they 
make so many of them nuns.’ One hopes that benefit was 
a success. 


KROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 


MYHIS day I leave my native land. It is five in the 

morning ; the last of those companions who spent the 
evening with me is gone, and I sit in my lonely room 
to end this account of my life so far before sleeping a 
few hours. When they dine to-night I shall be far 
away. It is all intensely dramatic. A weaker man 
might well shed tears, but my eyes are dry. I look 
round the room, and observe the artistic confusion, in 
the soft light of the lamps—my fur coat lying care- 
lessly on the sofa, my gloves thrown on the floor. 1 
look at myself in the glass, and see a white shirt and 
tie—symbols of*eivilisation, such as it is, perhaps worn 
for the last time—the soft dreamy satin of my smoking- 
coat, and above a face, whiteindeed, but resolute. 
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I suppose my friends meant to be sympathetic to-night, 
but sometimes their tone jarred on me a little. Them- 
selves children of luxury, they can hardly realise what it 
is to thread pathless forests and fight with the naked 
forces of nature. Hughy, indeed, in the little speech he 
made at supper, spoke of me lassoing wild horses and 
duelling across a handkerchief with desperadoes, and his 
voice for a moment trembled ; but the others laughed. 
Perhaps they think I am insincere, and that I shall avoid 
doing these things. How little they know me! We 
dined together and went to the barbarous, plush place | 
am so weary of, and had supper in a private room, I 
talked gaily and naturally, and played my part of devil- 
may-care indifference. All, perhaps, for the last time! 
Well, I am tired of it: let it go. I suppose it is of no use 
to take my evening clothes to Canada. 

The changes of the last few weeks rise clearly in my 
head, as they say happens to a drowning man. I see 
myself, because of his wretched intolerance, leaving my 
father’s house. Then these rooms which needed so much 
thought to make seemly after Bobby’s crude tastes, and 
the sickening obstinacy of the man, who refused to 
harmonise himself with my plan of colour. I was deter- 
mined to earn my bread, and speedily found how hopeless 
the idea was unless I could abandon my better self. And 
then the discovery of the miserable inadequacy of the 
pittance my father gave me to the needs of life, and the 
crueller discovery of the dark side of human nature, when 
I went to him and to my other relations for aid. I have 
never thought very highly of my fellow creatures—they 
are far less graceful than cats—but I had given them credit 
for a few ordinary virtues. My experience when I needed 
a little paltry money robbed me of my faith in man, and 
Gwendolen has taken from me my faith in woman. I had 
forgiven her the reticence and subterfuges which her 
intolerable husband made necessary, but that she shouid 
fail me when the crisis came, and refuse to go with me to 
a freer life across the seas pained me bitterly. Perhaps, 
though, she was right artistically: the idea was rather 





conventional and trite. But morally she was utterly 
disappointing. 

In my last interview with my father, in which he com- 
pletely failed to rise to the situation, he said that I had 
wasted my life, and curiously enough the same thought has 
recurred to me, though, of course, from a point of view 
very different from his. It may be that my life has been 
warped by the conventions of my country: I have merely 
humoured them good-naturedly from the principle of 
noblesse oblige, but they may have unconscionsly hampered 
my inner life. Yes, my nature will expand in this wild 
land. Of course, I have avoided, so far as I could, 
learning anything about it, that my impressions might be 
absolutely free. My father spoke of an agent whom I was 
to see on my arrival: I think he wants me to go into a 
bank out there. But I shall make straight for the forests 
or the mountains or whatever they are, and try to forget. 
I believe people shoot one another there: I have never 
killed a man, and it will be an experience—the lust for 
slaughter. They dress picturesquely ; probably a red 
sash will be the keynote of my scheme. 

But I must bring these thoughts to a conclusion. A 
page in my life is turned for ever. I have tried to com- 
promise between the imperfect civilisation I found and my 
own nature : and the compromise has failed. My relations 
of course-—when did they ever appreciate such an one as I ? 
I went among the abandoned, the outcasts from society, 
and found them as tame and conventional as those I had 
left, only less polite. I loved a woman, and she allowed 
all sorts of anachronistic fantasies to stand between us. 
Even my friends, even Bobby and Hughy and the others, 
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failed to stand shoulder to shoulder with me in my sordid 
difficulties, although they knew I had no bourgeois _pre- 
judices on the subject. It is well: I will go from them 
all and perhaps among savage Indians I shall find peace, 
And perhaps when some of those I have left read what | 
have written, and see what they have lost, they will weep 
for what might have been. 


FATHER HUBBURD’S TALES 


a 1004 Middleton was some thirty-four years of age, 

and having entered Gray’s Inn in 1592 or 1590 had, 
been collaborating, perhaps six or seven years, with older 
playwrights. Nor were his fellow-workmen—Dekker, 
Drayton, Rowley, and Webster—in any sense contemptible, 
Also, he had at that time produced at least one acted play 
by himself: Blurt, Master-Constable. Now in 1604 he pub- 
lished the quarto pamphlet called Father Hubburd’s Tales, 
which was ‘solde at W.Cotton’s shop neare adioyning to 
to Ludgate.’ He was still writing in a sardonic vein, and 
the Zales show little invention, Their characteristic is a 
corrosive censure of certain aspects of social life; and 
the coarse cynicism, the brutal unreserve of his pen-and- 
ink caricatures, taken at taverns and in the courts, are 
remarkable enough. 

The first tale’ is a bold sketch of a spendthrift heir 
squandering his dead father’s lands in London ; and it 
gives us glimpses of what farmers not too far from town 
—‘the only Kings of Kent ’—may have been in those 
days. Ploughmen and brow-melting husbandmen, the 
satirist calls them ; ‘and to be man and husband is to be 
a poor master of many rich cares.’ One of them is the 
spokesman. Small indeed are his means; he has a plough, 
and land to employ it, and for tillage he was never held a 
truant; but his destruction, and the ruin of all painful 
husbandmen about him, began by the prodigal downfall 
of his young land lord, whose father, grandfather, and 
great grandfather for many generations had been lords 
of the town (village), and of many other towns near; to 
all which belonged fair commons for the comfort of the 
poor, liberty of fishing, and help of fuel by brush and 
underwood never denied, ‘till that old devourer of 
virtue, honesty, and good neighbourhood, Death, had 
made our land lord dance after his pipe’—an expression 
which throws a new light, a corpse-light, on the Piper 
of Hamelin, by connecting the piping with the Dance of 
Death. Indeed, a black-letter ‘ Daunce and song of Death’ 
has it that 

Sicknes pipes thereto, 
By griefes and panges of wo. 


And an old ballad of 1561 declares and laments how 


Neybourhed nor love is none, 

Trew dealyng now is fled and gone. 
Now, the farmers were sent to London to’ witness 
the signing-away of a thousand broad acres by this 
‘wiseacres;’ and they find their young lord in a 
room about the Strand, whence they go off to meet 
the other parties to the purchase and conveyance—a 
lawyer, a mercer, and a merchant—-in the Temple 
Church. ‘Temple and church, both one in name, made 
us hope of a holy meeting, but the nearer the church ’— 
and so forth, There, near the old Temple garden, 
they attend their counsellor. 

And here is introduced a description of the heir’s 
dress, on which he was gaily flinging away his rents. 
His head was dressed up in white feathers, like a 
shuttlecock, and, to show the fury of his humour, the 
collar of his doublet rose up so high and sharp as if it 
would have cut his throat by daylight. His French 
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monkey, or small servant, bore his cloak of three pounds 
a yard, lined clean through with purple velvet. His 
rapier and hangers were of prodigal aspect, all [em|bost 
with pillars of gold, and very pearls stuck thick upon 
them. He walked the chamber with such a pestilent 
jingle, that his spurs over-squeaked the lawyer, for their 
rowels were like the fore-runners of wheelbarrows. He 
held himself very busy about the burning of his tobacco- 
pipe—as there is no gallant but hath a pipe to burn 
about London—-and with an apish humour coined 
fantastical faces in the receiving of the smoke. He was 
acquainted with many gallants of the Inns-of-Court, the 
very apes of fashions, gesture, and compliment. His 
lodging (as we have said) had to be about the luxurious 
Strand, and his eating in some famous tavern, as the 
Horn in Fleet Street, the Mitre or the Mermaid 
in Bread Street, where he spent his five pound at a 
sitting. After dinner he ventured beyond sea—that is, 
in a choice pair of noblemen’s oars to the Bankside, 
to sit out the breaking-up of a comedy, or the first cut 
of a tragedy ; or, the rather, he called in at the Black- 
friars. Our young lord of Kent also consorts with worse 
company—with soaking swaggerers and admirable 
cheaters, who have supt up most of our heirs about 
London like poached eggs ; and at his hours he even slips 
into some Whitefriars nunnery. Though he goes to 
Court, and appears in at least five masques. he is also to 
be found at play at Master Poops his ordinary, with half a 





dozen of gallants more, shooting off volleys of oaths, and 
‘beheading five hundred crowns’ of an afternoon (an 
awkward phrase for losing that sum), cursing the dice, 
and erying out for a new pair of square ones, when the 
others had cogged with him and made him a gull. 

The poor farmers have, much more humbly, to hie 
them and take their repast at thrifty Mother Walker’s— 
whose address is withheld—among pinched bachelors in 
that most worshipful three-halfpenny ordinary ; for they 
have been brought parlous low by the sale of the lands, 
and in this wise. Previously they had all been tenants- 
at-will, though never disturbed ; but no sooner do the 
lawyers get hold of the reins than leases for years are 
forced upon all the tenants, and they have, for the first 
time in their history, to pay such ‘fines’ as the valuation 
of the land can allot. With iron look and shrill voice 
does the man of law yerk out this cold word ‘ fines,’ till it 
chills them to the heels. The terrible word drives them 
back into the country, where they are fined still more 
heavily, year after year, until their rural fortunes become 
so miserable, wretched, and full of oppression, that they 
all sink into ruin. 

The racking-up of rents and fines was then a common 
theme of outery. Latimer in one of his sermons said _ his 
father’s rent in Leicestershire had, by 1549, been quad- 
rupled ; although the bishop is herein suspected of 
exaggeration. The ballad of 1561 already quoted says 

Thei double the rent, to poore men’s payne ; 
Of landlordes nowe fewe good are founde. 


And again, 


They set their rents at a new rate, 
Both fines and leasses they daily raise. 


In another ballad of 1596 the just-deceased third Earl ot 
Huntingdon is lauded because 


Their rents were not raised, their fines were but small, 
And manie poore tennants paide nothing at all. 


Of course none of this applied to the comfortable yeomen- 
freeholders ; witness this fine old rhyme, which is later 
than 1596: 
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A knight of Cales (Calais), a gentleman of Wales, 
And a laird of the North countrie ; 

A yeoman of Kent, with his yearly rent 
Will pay them out, all three. 

The framework in which these Hubburd Tales 
are set is decidedly ill-designed, and but ill explains 
the second title of ‘The Ant and the Nightingale,’ 
indubitably a reminiscence of Spenser’s ‘the Foxe and 
th’ Ape,’ in his Mother Hubberd’s Tale. But this setting is 
chiefly and happily in verse, and contains some admirable 
lines, in which smooth language is wielded in a consummate 
fashion, as unlike the coarse-broken cobbles of the rough 
prose as well can be. Here are a few specimens: ‘ What 
wise man fears not, that’s inured to woe?’ ‘Only him- 
self unto himself is friend.’ ‘Whoe’er are wronged are 
happier than their foes.’ ‘ Each right extreme is injury 
extreme.’ And the nightingale sits the night out,all alone, 
‘on a green hawthorn from the thunder blest, until 
Middleton chooses to close both the prosing and the 
versing of his work with a stave of his best music : 

by this the day began to spring, 
And seize upon her watchful eyes, 
When more tree-quiristers did sing, 
And every bird did wake and rise: 
Which was no sooner seen and heard, 
But all their pretty chat was marr’d— 
(that is, of the Ant and the Nightingale) : 
And then she said 
‘We are betray’d, 
The day is up, and all the birds, 
And they abroad will blab our words.’ 


‘ Heard,’ it will be seen, was still pronounced hard, as in 
Spenser's spelling. 


ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS 


‘7 ETS pretend,’ suggested Harold, ‘that we’re Cava- 
liers and Roundheads, and you be a Roundhead !’ 
‘O bother,’ I replied drowsily,’ ‘we've pretended that 


before, and it’s not my turn to be a Roundhead, anyhow.’ 


The fact is, I was lazy. We three younger ones were 
stretched at length in the orchard. The sun was hot, 
the season merry June, and never (I thought) had 
there been such wealth and riot of buttercups throughout 
the bush grass. Green and gold was the dominant key 
that day. Instead of active ‘ pretence’ with its shouts 
and perspiration, how much better—I held—to lie at ease 
and pretend to oneself, in green and gold fancies, slipping 
the husk and passing, a careless lounger, through a sleepy 
imaginary world all gold and green! But the persistent 
Harold was not to be fobbed off. 

‘Well then,’ he began afresh, ‘let’s pretend we're 
Knights of the Round Table; and (with a rush) J’// be 
Lancelot !’ 

‘I won't play unless I’m Lancelot,’ I said. I didn’t 
mean it really, but the game of Knights always began 
with this particular contest. 

‘OQ please, implored Harold. ‘You know when 
Edward's here I never get a chance of being Lancelot. | 
haven’t been Lancelot for weeks !' 

Then I yielded gracefully. ‘All right, I said. ‘I'll 
be Tristram.’ 

‘QO, but you can’t, cried Harold again. ‘ Charlotte has 
always been Tristram. She won’t play unless she’s 
allowed to be Tristram! Be somebody else this time.’ 

Charlotte said nothing, but breathed hard, looking 
straight before her. The peerless hunter and harper was 
her special hero of romance, and rather than see the part 
in less appreciative hands, she would even have returned 
sadly to the stuffy schoolroom. 
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‘I don’t care, I said, ‘I'll be anything. I'll be Sir 
Kay. Come on!’ 

Then once more in this country’s story the mail-clad 
knights paced through the greenwood shaw, questing 
adventure, redressing wrong; and bandits, five to one, 
broke and fled discomfited to their caves. Once again 
were damsels rescued, dragons disembowelled, and giants, 
in every corner of the orchard, deprived of their 
already superfluous number of heads; while Palamides 
the Saracen waited for us by the well, and Sir 
Breuse Saunce Pité vanished in craven flight before 
the skilled spear that was his terror and his bane. 
Once more the lists were dight in Camelot, and 
all was gay with shimmer of silk and gold; the earth 
shook with thunder of horses, ash-staves flew in splinters ; 
and the firmament rang to the clash of sword on helm. 
The varying fortune of the day swung doubtful—now on 
this side, now on that; till at last Lancelot, grim 
and great, thrusting through the press, unhorsed Sir 
Tristram (an easy task), and bestrode her, threatening 
doom; while the Cornish knight, forgetting hard-won 
fame of old, cried piteously, ‘ You’re hurting me, I tell 
you! and you're tearing my frock!’ Then it happed 
that Sir Kay, hurtling to the rescue, stopped short in his 
stride, catching sight suddenly, through apple-boughs, of 
a gleam of scarlet afar off; while the confused tramp of 
many horses, mingled with talk and laughter, was borne 
to our ears. 

‘ What is it?’ inquired Tristram, sitting up and shaking 
out her curls; while Lancelot forsook the clanging lists 
and trotted nimbly to the hedge. 

I stood spell-bound a moment longer, and then, with a 
ery of ‘Soldiers!’ I was off to the hedge, Charlotte pick- 
ing herself up and scurrying after. 

Down the road they came, two and two, at an easy 
walk ; scarlet flamed in the eye, bits jingled and saddles 
squeaked delightfully ; while the men, in a halo of dust, 
smoked their short clays like the heroes they were. In a 
swirl of intoxicating glory the troop clinked and clattered 
by, while we shouted and waved, jumping up and down, 
and the big jolly horsemen acknowledged the salute with 
easy condescension. The moment they were passed we 
were through the hedge and after them. Soldiers were 
not the common stuff of every-day life. There had been 
nothing like this since the winter before last, when on a 
certain afternoon—bare of leaf and monochrome in its 
hue of sodden fallow and frost-nipt copse—suddenly 
the hounds had burst through the fence with their 
mellow cry, and all the paddock was for the minute 
reverberant of thudding hoof and dotted with glancing 
red. But this was better, since it could only mean that 
blows and bloodshed were in the air. 

‘Is there going to be a battle?’ panted Harold, hardly 
able to keep up for excitement. 

‘Of course there is, I replied. ‘We're just in time. 
Come on!’ 

Perhaps I ought to have known better; and yet—— 
The pigs and poultry, with whom we chiefly consorted, 
could instruct us little concerning the peace that in these 
latter days lapped this seagirt realm. In the school- 
room we were just now dallying with the Wars of the 
Roses ; and did not legends of the country-side inform us 
how cavaliers had once galloped up and down these very 
lanes from their quarters in the village? Here, now, 
were soldiers unmistakable ; and if their business was not 
fighting, what was it? Sniffing the joy of battle, we 
followed hard on their tracks. 

‘Won't Edward be sorry, puffed Harold, ‘that he’s 
begun that beastly Latin?’ 

It did, indeed, seem hard. Edward, the most martial 
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spirit of us all, was drearily conjugating amo (of all verbs) 
between four walls; while Selina, who ever thrilled 
ecstatic toa red coat, was struggling with the uncouth 
German tongue. ‘Age,’ I reflected, ‘ carries its penal- 
ties.’ 

It was a grievous disappointment to us that the troop 
passed through the village unmolested. Every cottage, 
1 pointed out to my companions, ought to have been 
loopholed, and strongly held. But no opposition was 
offered to the soldiers, who indeed, conducted themselves 
with a recklessness and a want of precaution that seemed 
simply criminal. 

At the last cottage a transitory gleam of common sense 
flickered across me, and, turning on Charlotte, I sternly 
ordered her back. The small maiden, docile but exceed- 
ing dolorous, dragged reluctant feet homewards, heavy 
at heart that she was to behold no stout follows. slain 
that day ; but Harold and I held steadily on, expecting 
every instant to see the environing hedges crackle and 
spit forth the leaden death. 

‘Will they be Indians?’ inquired my brother (meaning 
the enemy); ‘or Roundheads, or what ?’ 

I reflected. Harold always required direct straight- 
forward answers—not faltering suppositions. 

‘They won't be Indians, | replied at last; ‘nor yet 
Roundheads, There haven’t been any Roundheads seen 
about here for a long time. They’ll be Frenchmen.’ 

Harold’s face fell. ‘All right,’ he said: ‘ Frenchmen’!! 
do; but I did hope they might be Indians,’ 

‘If they were going to be Indians, I explained, ‘ I—I 
don’t think I’d go on. Because when Indians take you 
prisoner they scalp you first, and then burn you at a 
stake. But Frenchmen don’t do that sort of thing.’ 

‘Are you quite sure?’ asked Harold, doubtfully. 

‘Quite,’ I replied. ‘Frenchmen only shut you up in a 
thing called the Bastille ; and then you get a file sent 
you in a loaf of bread, and saw the bars through, and 
slide down a rope, and they all fire at you—but they 
don’t hit you—and you run down to the seashore as hard 
as you can, and swim off to a British frigate, and there 
you are!’ 

Harold brightened up again. The programme was 
rather attractive. ‘If they try to take us prisoner,’ he 
said, ‘ we—we won't run, will we ?’ 

Meanwhile, the craven foe was a long time showing 
himself; and we were reaching strange outland country, 
uncivilised, wherein lions might be expected to prowl at 
nightfall. I had a stitch in my side, and both Harold's 
stockings had come down, Just as I was beginning to 
have gloomy doubts of the proverbial courage of French- 
men, the officer called out something. the men closed up, 
and, breaking into a trot, the troops—already far ahead— 
vanished out of our sight. With a sinking at the heart, 
I began to suspect we had been fooled. 

‘Are they charging ?’ cried Harold, weary, but rallying 
gamely. 

‘1 think not,’ I replied doubtfully. ‘When there's 
going to be a charge, the officer always makes a speech, 
and then they draw their swords and the trumpets blow, 
but let’s try a short cut. We may catch them 





and 
up yet.’ 

So we struck across the fields and into another road, 
and pounded down that, and then over more fields, pant- 
ing, down-hearted, yet hoping for the best. The sun 
went in, and a thin drizzle began to fall ; we were muddy, 
breathless, almost dead beat ; but we blundered on, till at 
last we struck a road more brutally, more callously 
unfamiliar than any road I ever looked upon. Not a hint 
nor a sign of friendly direction or assistance on the 
dogged white face of it. There was no longer any dis- 
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guising it—we were hopelessly lost. The small rain con- 
tinued steadily, the evening began to come on. Really 
there are moments when a fellow is justified in crying ; 
and I would have cried, too, if Harold had not been there. 
That right-minded child regarded an elder brother as 
a veritable god; and I could see that he felt himself as 
secure as if a whole Brigade of Guards hedged him round 
with protecting bayonets, But I dreaded sore lest he 
should begin again with his questions. 

As I gazed in dumb appeal on the face of unresponsive 
nature, the sound of nearing wheels sent a pulse of hope 
through my being: increasing to rapture as I recognised 
in the approaching vehicle the familiar carriage of the old 
doctor. If ever a god emerged from a machine, it was 
when this heaven-sent friend, recognising us, stopped and 
jumped out with a cheery hail. Harold rushed up to him 
at once. ‘Have you been there?’ he cried. ‘Was it a 
jolly fight ? who beat ? were there many people killed ?’ 

The doctor appeared puzzled. I briefly explained the 
situation. 

‘I see,’ said the doctor, looking grave and twisting his 
face this way and that. ‘Well, the fact is, there isn’t 
going to be any battle to-day. It’s been put off, on account 
of the change in the weather. You will have due notice 
of the renewal of hostilities. And now you'd better jump 
in and I'll drive you home. You've been running a fine 
rig! Why, you might have both been taken and shot as 
spies |’ 

This special danger had never even occurred to us. 
The thrill of it accentuated the cosy homelike feeling of 
the cushions we nestled into as we rolled homewards, 
The doctor beguiled the journey with blood-curdling nar- 
ratives of personal adventure in the tented field, he having 
followed the profession of arms (so it seemed) in every 
quarter of the globe. Time, the destroyer of all things 
beautiful, subsequently revealed the baselessness of these 
legends ; but what of that? There are higher things than 
truth ; and we were almost reconciled, by the time we 
were dropped at our gate, to the fact that the battle 
had been postponed. 

KenNeTH GrataMeE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


BOWMONT OR BEAUMONT? 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 7th February, 1894. 


S1R,—It will be obvious to the discerning reader that your 
correspondent, Alexander H. Japp, or E. Head—surely a dis- 
tinction without a difference—has given his case away. 

Like many other modern names, Bowmont is a corruption of 
an archaic and obsolete word, and is spelt wrongly as often as 
rightly—by minor poets as well as other people. Bow, how- 
ever, is a natural mispronunciation of Bol on the Borders, 
where a boll of corn is a bow (pronounced as in bow-wow). 
Genteel people, however, will say Bo-mont, and hence the 
cockneyfication Beaumont. 

The stream is no more Northumbrian than the Tweed, 
which, like it, ends with English soil on either side, for its 
head is at the Cocklawport, and the greater part of its course 
in Roxburghshire—indeed, the Duke of Roxburgh takes a title 
from it, and by consulting the meritorious Debrett your corre- 
spondent will find it to be Marquis of Bowmont. And this is 
but following the best local usage and the old-fashioned pro- 
nunciation.—I am, etc., 


YoOuR REVIEWER. 
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REVIEWS 
ARTHUR FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


Tennyson's Tdylls of the King and Arthurian Story. By 
M. W. MACCALLUM. Glasgow: MacLehose. 


The task of writing books like this must be as easy as the results 
are unprofitable. The author has but to read a few magazine 
articles, glance over one or two learned authorities, quote at 
random from all the Germans who have written within 
measurable distance of the subject, and arrange his recollec- 
tions in whatever form he pleases. ‘The man hath no wit 
that cannot, from the rising of the lark to the lodging of the 
lamb, vary deserved praise on my palfrey: it is a theme as 
fluent as the sea.’ Even if he had not confessed it, we should 
have known that Mr. Maccallum had aired his ill-digested 
knowledge in the eyes of the students of a provincial ‘ uni- 
versity’ before he sent it out into the world disguised as 
criticism. There is not an extension lecturer who could not 
with an equal pretence of study have written four hundred 
pages as sentimental and superficial One can see that 
the professors in the University of Sydney are quite as 
accustomed to play the lion among ladies as the young 
gentlemen from Toynbee, who preach in our country 
towns. In one case as in the other, a few commonplace 
and unexceptionable moral propositions, dexterously inter- 
mingled with terms unintelligible to the audience, are sure 
to secure the lecturer endless popularity among the young ladies 
who have hung upon his words without in the least understand- 
ing them. Of course there is no reason why Mr. Maccallum or 
any one else should not supply the demand for literary intelli- 
gence. There are people who like to behold the world of letters 
as in a glass darkly, and they are satisfied with a rehash of 
what their so-called instructors have gleaned. But it does not 
follow that the industrious classifier of other men’s opinions 
is entitled to publish his notes as independent criticism. 
Mr, Maccallum has derived almost everything he knows about 
Tennyson’s Arthur from the researches of Mr. Nutt and Pro- 
fessor Rhys, and the lugubrious monograph in which Mr. Tainsh 
established—or thought he established—the proposition that 
the /dyl/s of the King are not a series of pretty, scarce connected 
poems, but an allegory of portentous intricacy. You may read 
his book (as its form entitles it to be called) from the title-page 
to a very concise index of its worthlessness, and not find a 
single new idea, a single statement that may not be paralleled 
from the works of contemporary critics. And the compilation 
is written in a diction that an average school boy would be 
ashamed to own. 

Mr. Maccallum’s preface shows the confusion of his ideas. 
He lays it down as his ‘most fundamental assumption’ that 
the Arthurian Legend was essentially of Brythonic growth, and 
then argues that it never found ‘ really sympathetic treatment’ 
till Tennyson took it in hand. How can any writer of intelli- 
gence expect such contradictory propositions to be seriously 
discussed? If the legend were originally brythonic—as there is 
every reason to suppose it was—Tennyson’s reproduction was 
vastly more ‘unsympathetic’ than Malory’s, for Malory pre- 
serves something of the barbarity of the original legends whilst 
Tennyson’s version is a development of the tales as they were 
reproduced in the ecclesiastical decadence of the early Middle 
Ages. Indeed, Tennyson’s portrait of King Arthur has no more 
relation to the first cast of the history which represents him as a 
hero of romance, than Spenser’s subtle and protracted allegory. 
In fact Mr. Maccallum’s effort to reconcile all the versions 
has led him grievously astray. If he nad been content to 
describe the rise and progress of the Arthurian legend from 
its earliest known form to Tennyson’s parabolic or semi-parabolic 
perversion he might have made his book worth something for 
purposes of reference. He has spoiled it by a very long and 
very tedious effort to reconcile two completely incompatible 
views of its significance. Indeed the attempt to trace a logical 
sequence is doomed from the very beginning. The name and 
style of Arthur have been but a shell, a mould into which each age 
has poured what fusion of metal pleased it best, and there is no 
essential connection between Malory’s King and either Black- 
more’s or Tennyson’s. The earliest Arthur was a sort of 
culture-hero, Chrestien’s was chivalric, Blackmore’s was a 
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decrepit and shadowy imitation of Milton, Tennyson’s was Early 
Victorian to the quick and core of him. Mr. Maccallum 
begins by firing off a dozen nature-myths, detailing 
Arthurs and Gawain’s and Guinevere’s place in Celtic 
cosmogony. He grows singularly eloquent upon the tran- 
sition from the nature-myth to the personification of meral 
ideas : were you to believe him, every poet who ever wrote of 
the Round Table was doing his utmost to use a popular story 
for the conveyance of such an ethical thesis as best suited himself 
and his time. So he passes on through the Middle Ages and 
the eighteenth century, seriously discussing the excursus of 
Warton, analysing Fielding’s famous burlesque, Zom Thumb, 
with the laboriousness of one that taketh pains and is so much 
the more behind, till he comes to the Era of the French Revolu- 
tion, where he pauses to deliver the old familiar platitudes. 
Then, although the work is supposed to deal with Tennyson’s 
Idylls we must pause while the Preacher Appointed babbles 
and chatters about ‘Arnold’s’ TZyristram and TJseult and 
Mr. William Morris’s Guznevere. By the way, he likes 
to show off his familiarity by omitting all titles of respect. 
The reader is not spared an examination of Lord Lytton’s 
portentous and terribly sober extravaganza, nor of Mr. G. A. 
Simcox, a minor poet, now fortunately forgotten. But Whist/e- 
craft seems to have escaped Mr. Maccallum’s memory : or— 
more likely—he did not know of it. ‘Swinburne’s’ 7yristram 
is blamed for the ‘naturalistic Pantheism’ of its conclusion : 
and not a poet falls within the mesh but his moral teaching is 
held up for the instruction or the reproof of the young ladies of 
Sydney University. Even Professor Veitch’s work is dissected 
as if one were inclined to treat the melodious lapses of a Scotch 
metaphysician with any seriousness. 

But it is concerning Tennyson that Mr. Maccallum dis- 
plays that stupidity which so often leaves the reviewer 
mourning. He is bursting to tell the well-worn stories of his 
birth and upbringing, finds it necessary to inquire whether the 
philosophy of /z Memoriam can be valid or otherwise, and 
casually describes Maud as the most ‘genial’ of his victim’s 
works. Then he praises the Laureate for having got rid of the 
incident of King Arthur’s incest, without which the final 
tragedy, for all the ring of Tennyson’s verse, is but a 
blind disaster intensified by coincidence. The Order of the 
Round Table was, according to this sage, but a symbol of the 
ideal that governs the lives of men—an ideal greater than the 
greatest performance of man (typified by the city of Camelot). 
Lancelot is the picture of a good knight faithless to the hope 
that is in him; a man of imaginative temperament, glorifying 
the sense at the expense of the spirit. The Lady of the Lake 
is ‘the spiritual principle that lies at the heart of all that is, and 
Arthur is her emissary. Arthur is the ideal as far as we can 
know it of our own intuition, and Guinevere represents the 
senses without which the Ideal has no existence, and which may 
injure its usefulness in this hard, rough world. In the second 
stage, the Grail is the Ideal as it is set up by what for want of 
a better term must be called revelation. It is very nice to 
know that Mr. Maccallum thinks all this, and that he has 
told as much to Australia. Doubtless Australia has drunk 
deeply and profited by his inspiration. But she does not 
know why Tennyson was a great poet, nor has Mr. Maccallum 
told her a single fact worth remembering about the mechanism 
of his verse and the elegance and appropriateness of his diction. 
King Arthur was a tiresome prig, and Tennyson’s creation 
came of an erroneous conception: but Arthur was not so 
universal a blight as Mr. Maccallum makes out; nor did 
Tennyson write sermons in verse. Indeed, this book is dull: 
its only original part required about as much intellect as the 
quest of the missing word, and its single virtue is a moderately 
pleasant selection of quotations from many writers. 


THUS SAITH THE LORD 


The Kingdom of Godis Within You. By Count Lro Totstoy. 
Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 2 Vols. London: 
Heinemann. 

‘The Kingdom of God is Within You’ By Count Lyor N. 
To.stTol. Translated by A. DELANO. London: Scott. 


Count Tolstoi has long deserted the profession of artist for 
that of prophet. Abandoning the worldly study of his fellows, 
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he has set himself to search out for them new sins, Marriage 
and the holding of property have long been solemnly proscribed 
from the Ebal of Yassnaya Polyana. Now he has invented a 
third deadly sin in resistance to evil, and two publishers have 
fought over the privilege of being his mouthpiece. It is enough 
to say at once that Mr. Heinemann’s is altogether an excellent 
edition, and Mr. Scott’s is squalid. To go back to the Gospel, 
it is proclaimed in solemn formula at the very outset in ‘ The 
Catechism of Non-Resistance ;’ which opens as follows : 

‘QO, Whence comes the word non-resistance ? 

‘A. Fromthe utterance: “ But I say unto you, That ye resist 
not evil.”—-Matthew v. 39. 

‘QO. What does this word denote? 

‘A. It denotes a lofty Christian virtue, commanded by 
Christ.’ 

And so on. From the first page to the last Count Tolstoi 
makes his appeal to such as profess themselves Christians. He 
comes down from the Mount with this chapter of Saint Matthew 
in his hand, and summons the obedience of all such to his 
‘Thus saith the Lord.’ In itself the doctrine of non-resistance 
has nothing new, nor can have so long as the name of Pease is 
heard in the land. But Tolstoi, having set out to to be logical, 
is logical to the bitterly illogical end. No war, but also no 
politics, no property, no law, no nationality, no sex. ‘It is im- 
possible,’ to quote but one anathema, ‘for people of the present 
day to believe that obedience to civil or State laws can ever 
satisfy the rational demands of human nature.’ It is a queer 
irony that the man who was wise enough to create Anna 
Karénina should be foolish enough to prate so. Not but inone 
way his mind has preserved some of its old trenchancy and 
vigour. Grant his premises and oppose his deductions, and he 
will riddle you and carve you to shreds in a couple of pages. 
The profane man, when he takes up the Catechism of Non- 
Resistance, and comes on the precept, ‘If any man will sue thee 
at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloke also,’ 
will put tim off with the profanity that so in time you get down 
to your drawers, and the police willtake you into custody. The 
bland man will put you off without any answer at all. And at 
this attitude of non-resistance toward what is on the face of it a 
plain command, Count Tolstoi especially chafes, inconsistently 
indeed for his own position, but not, so far as the bland man goes, 
without reason. It is laughably plaintive, for us who know, to 
find him complaining that Canon Farrar sums him up, ‘ Count 
Tolstoi has been misled. . . . To enter into the proof of this is 
impossible in this article, for I have already exceeded the space 
at my command.’ 

Grant indeed that Christ never spoke in apologue or paradox, 
and you must bow to the pious anarchist without more demur. 
Grant the literal interpretation of every word of the New Testa- 
ment, and you can say no more but that other passages land you 
in a hopeless quag of contradiction. Had Tolstoi but kept his foot 
firm on literal interpretation nothing could have shaken him 
except the inevitable collapse of the whole ground on which he 
stands. But the wonderful thing is that he deliberately breaks 
down his own foothold. For when we come to examine _his 
position this champion of verbal inspiration, this Pope who 
bans you and cuts you off if you refuse to follow word for word 
the fifth chapter of Saint Matthew, himself is pleased to inter- 
pret any other passage with the most prodigal latitude. 
Calvinist at one moment, he flaps round the next to spread all 
his sails to the gusts of rationalism. Hear his own words: 
‘it has reached its logical consummation in the infallibility of 
the Pope, the bishops and Scriptures, which is something utterly 
incomprehensible and nonsensical, requiring a blind faith not in 
God or Christ, nor even in the doctrine, but a faith either in 
one person, as in Catholicism, or in many persons, as in 
Orthodoxy, or in a book, as in Protestantism,’ Possibly. But, 
if the book goes, what comes of the Sermon on the Mount? 
He is never tired of holding up Christ himself as the one 
guide of life : but how then can he insist on Christ’s teaching 
from one paragraph of Saint Matthew and contemptuously 
reject His miracles recounted in the next? All this pre- 
tentious structure of ‘ Christianity, not as a mystic religion 
but as a new theory of life,’ tumbles crashing down at the very 
first touch of the simplest canon of coherent thought. 

After this, what need is there to enlarge on the subordinate 
fallacies? Else it would be easy to show that, as Tolstoi gives 
his Scripture a wholly arbitrary validity, so he grafts on it a 
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wholly arbitrary interpretation. ‘ Resist not evil,’ says the text, 
but is he not resisting what he takes for evil by this very assault 
upon the religion and society of the whole world? Here is an 
anti-dogmatic giving us sheer anarchism in virtue of a dogma 
that calls for sheer quietism. So he has to fine down his 
principle ‘literally, as Christ taught it,’ into ‘resistance by all 
lawful means ’—there ought to be no law, by the way—‘ but 
not by evil.’ And presently ‘evil’ appears, further fined and 
attenuated, as ‘violence’ only. Then again, we need not stay to 
examine the central constructive idea of the book, the ‘divine 
theory of life, since it appears nowhere more explicit than a 
man’s conception of life ‘as taking its rise in the eternal life of 
God, and to fulfil His will he is ready to sacrifice his personal, 
family, and social well-being. , Love is the impelling motive of 
his life, and his religion is the worship in deed and truth of the 
beginning of all things—of God Himself’ It is lofty—so lofty 
that it is quite muffled up in clouds. And when you ask for the 
concrete expression of the conception—then there comes only 
the old ‘Thus saith the Lord : There shall be no more war, nor 
property, nor law, nor nationality, nor sex.’ In fine, we must 
either accept Tolstoi blindly for a prophet or reject him flatly for 
a dreamer. And a dreamer, of course, he is ; no wonder that 
Christianity as a mystical doctrine still stands up when its 
assailant is himself the most visionary of all mystics. It is the 
lot of many men in age and of almost all Russians. The race 
carries within it an unquenchable spark of fanaticism that years 
nurse into a consuming fire. It is hard to have to look on 
Tolstoi as no more a master, and his work as no more a 
treasure, but a strange psychological phenomenon. But so it 
is. ‘The only serious interest of the book is the problem how a 
vreat mind can ever have come to conceive it. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


American Illustrators. Ysy F. HOPKINSON SMITH. London: 
Unwin. 

French Illustrators. By Louis Morin. London: Hutchin- 
son. 


The art of illustration has sprung of late years into such 
prominence, as to suggest a whole library of treatises. Also, 
it might seem fortunate to some, in theory, that the illustrators 
themselves should undertake the task, since some things may be 
profitably handled by practical craftsmen. Now, Mr. F. Hopkin- 
son Smith and M. Louis Morin both practice black and white, 
and, moreover, have both figured before now as authors. There- 
fore, theoretically they should be specially qualified to write of 
American and French illustrators. Their names alone might 
well lend authority and importance to their two large and 
imposing portfolios. To read the texts, however, is to doubt, 
not their knowledge, nor their critical ability, so much as their 
moral courage. Both volumes sutfer from the same blemishes 
and mistakes. Not only are they alike in size and general get- 
up, but also in the trivial tone, as of a newspaper interview, 
which their authors have thought weil to adopt. In brief, a 
commentary savouring of the halfpenny journal and the per- 
sonal paragraph is joined to good drawings, good reproductions, 
and good printing. 

At the outset, Mr. Hopkinson Smith explains that he has 
sought only to ‘present the several artists in their most 
pleasing aspect,’ and to convey ‘some idea of the atmosphere 
surrounding the art life of New York—really the centre of our 
American Bohemia.’ But this is scarce sufficient reason for 
expressing wholesale appreciations in the form of dialogue, 
that aims at humour, but falls away into dulness, and 
irritates by a constant flow of what purports to be chaff. The 
relative merits of wood-engraving and mechanical processes 
are discussed with sound judgment, and occasionally the praise 
is judicious and well-timed ; but clearly, if he would, Mr. Smith 
might write upon his subject with greater discretion, and, it 
must be added, with better sense. As it is, he divides the 
interest between the delightful little dinners and the refined pen 
line of one, between the washes and drinks of another, and the 
inked cuffs and overflowing sketch-book of a third; he distributes 
his praise with so lavish a hand that not an illustrator among 
them but poses as a master, not an illustration but passes for a 
masterpiece. Amiable his methods may be, but they do not 
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inspire confidence. Indeed, he defeats his own purpose, since, 
in the end, his flattery is as little impressive as the grandilo- 
quence of the cheap reporter. Nor is he more successful in 
the background he gives his illustrators: his Bohemia is a 
paradise of silken curtains and pretence, of spreading palms 
and sham elegance, of luxurious clubs and over-furnished 
studios—a Bohemia, ina word, of the Melbury Road. M. 
Louis Morin writes in better taste, but with as little judgment. 
Evidently he has modelled his text upon Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s, 
and, though he might venture to play the critic without disguise, 
he must needs pretend to tell a story and choose a colourless 
millionaire for his mouthpiece. Mr. Smith’s dramatis persone 
hold their discussions in club and restaurant; M. Morin’s 
millionaire and two friends visit the studios: beyond this is no 
great difference to note, save that M. Morin’s book is free from 
the taint of snobbishness. Praise, however, is scattered with 
as little stint: from Besnard to Job, from Forain to Albert 
Lynch, all are giants of illustration. Flattery is laid on with 
so coarse a brush—rather smeared on with so heavy a trowel— 
that a fine distinction is impossible. This is the more to be 
regretted, since now and again M. Morin shows himself a man 
of sense ; and when he forgets his millionaire, he approaches 
his subject with a seriousness and sympathy that are an earnest 
of saner criticism and more legitimate method. Though both 
are prone to indiscriminate adulation, it is curious that each 
should be guilty of one notable oversight. Perhaps no man 
has influenced American illustration so manifestly as Mr. Alfred 
Brennan, and yet from Mr. Hopkinson Smith he wins but 
passing comment ; one small inadequate example of his work 
alone is published. In France, of recent years, none has made 
so conspicuous and legitimate a success as M. Carlos Schwabe, 
but M. Morin dismisses him with a mere mention of his 
name. 

However, the text is a minor consideration ; it merely serves 
as a peg whereon to hang the illustrations, which in either 
volume are fairly well chosen. The American includes repro- 
ductions of Messrs. Abbey, Reinhart, Pyle, Frost, Blum, Smedley, 
Pennell, Remington, Gibson, of those that is, who month by 
month illustrate the pages of The Century, of Harper's, and of 
Scribner's. The selection of designs is not always happy. Mr. 
Abbey, for instance, has done far better work than the water- 
colour and wash drawings here presented ; and it was scarcely 
prudent to give coloured prints after those who achieved their 
chief triumphs in black and white. But, on the whole, the series 
testifies to the excellence attained in the art of illustration in 
America. The drawings are generally careful and conscientious; 
sometimes accomplished and clever; now and then original 
and distinguished. The reproduction is admirable. In 
America it is the process which works up to the artist, not 
the artist who works down to the process. The wood-engraving 
by Mr. Elbridge Kingsley is a reminder of the new channel 
into which the original wood-engraver now directs his talents ; 
though its presence makes still more conspicuous the absence 
of Mr. Timothy Cole, who claims a place in every collection of 
American illustrations. To the printers also much of the excel- 
lence is due. So much for Mr. Hopkinson Smith. The French 
series presents the same merits and the same drawbacks. The 
selection leaves much to be desired. Coloured prints are here 
also—out of place. The pretty conceits of M. Albert Lynch or 
M. Tofani could have been spared for more characteristic draw- 
ings by M. Forain or M. Vierge. And it might here be pointed 
out that M. Morin, who predicts ‘a notable success’ if M.Vierge 
exhibits his work in Paris or New. York, should not have for- 
gotten that already it has enjoyed this success in London. 
More satisfactory illustrations, however, the book does 
contain: a fine wood-engraving by M. Lepére, an etching 
by M. Renouard, a good photogravure after M. Boutet de 
Monvel. The printing, likewise, is to be commended ; while 
an air of distinction is lent by the effective designs made b 
M. Chéret, M. Auriol, and M. Giraldon for the covers of 
three of the five parts into which the volume is divided. But 
when all is said, the work of compilation is performed with 
small intelligence and indifferent success. If they are— 
these American and French Lllustrators—too pretentious in 
scope to be passed over as mere reprints of magazine articles 
they are also too slight to be accepted as permanent records 
of the art of illustration. They are examples, indeed, of a fine 
opportunity lost, 
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THE FATHERLAND 


Germany and the Germans. By WILLIAM HARBUIT 
Dawson. London: Chapman. 


Mr. Dawson has attempted toojmuch. The title of his book 
leads you to expect an exhaustive treatise on things political 
and social in the Fatherland: you have no more then a col- 
lection of short essavs upon the religious, political, and social 
aspects of German life. Moreover, Mr. Dawson is unfortunate 
enough to look at Germany from the top of the Branden- 
burger Thor. Prussia, of course, is the most important state 
in the Empire, and Berlin is its capital; but a book about 
Germany should be written by one who has lived not only in 
Berlin but in Leipzig, the seat of the Supreme Law Courts ; 
who knows Munich, where much has been done that is being 
attempted in Berlin ; and whose acquaintance with the rural 
population has been gained at first hand among the vineyards 
of the Rhine, the highlands of Bavaria, and the large estates 
of Pomerania and Silesia. Mr. Dawson’s work is, however, 
journalistic, not scientific, and as such is like to have a larger 
number of readers. One or two strange grammatical slips ex- 
cepted, the book is well and brightly written. It displays 
throughout a keen perception, accurate observation, good sense, 
and its information is set forth well enough. 

The student of british politics will find mach to interest him, 
and though occasionally Mr. Dawson supposes that his readers 
know more than they do, few will read what he has to say on 
the social legislative programmes of Bismarck and of the 
present Emperor without enlightenment. But perhaps the 
most interesting, and certainly the most amusing, chapters are 
those on the Universities. The German student has been 
described a thousand times, but here you have vivid and 
truthful sketches of professors whose names are household 
words. True, Mr. Dawson’s experiences are evidently bounded 
by Berlin; but there he had exceptional advantages, and, 
like a good journalist, he has made the most of them. Of 
Mommsen there is more than one excellent tale. Like 
Newton, he might easily boil his watch any day were his 
womenfolk so unkind as to leive him to cook his own breakfast. 
The old historian lives at Charlottenburg, and goes home by 
tramway. Once the car in which he was went off the rails : he 
was lost in a book. About an hour later they came with levers 
and things to put the car back, and made so much noise that 
the venerable student was at length disturbed. Rising, he 
went to the door, and remarked with calm, ‘I suppose we have 
come to a standstill!’ Then you have a vivid picture of Fara- 
day’s pupil, Du Bois-Reymond, the great physiologist, who has 
lectured in Berlin for thirty-five years, and still holds vast 
audiences spell-bound by his charming diction and lucid expo- 
sition. Virchow and his political divagations are set forth in 
a few brief sentences, while another political Professor whose 
influence lies in his use of words, von Treitschke, is pictured 
to the life. The writer of this article used to attend von 
Treitschke’s lectures many years ago, and recalls with pleasure 
that wonderful torrent of phrases poured forth even while the 
electric bell almost drowned his words. A Prussian of the 
Prussians, von Treitschke has none of the judicia! qualities 
essential to the great historian: but he lectures on German 
History with the greatest possible acceptance to his country- 
men. His influence over his thousands of students is ‘great 
and far-reaching, and is not calculated to lessen that terrible 
bumptiousness which makes the Prussian more unpopular even 
than the Briton. 

Mr. Dawson is an advocate of women’s rights, and while he 
has no words strong enough to condemn the slavery of the 
housewife who spends her whole time in looking after her 
servants and her garden, in making jams or in spinning 
and sewing, he views with pride the slavery of the British post 
office. If rising at five in the morning and spending the whole 
day in varied and personally interesting work for those nearest 
and dearest to her was slavery for the German housewife—how 
is it possible to glorify the fate of the post-office clerk who for 
seven hours work fer diem receives 14 or 15 shillings a 
week, and has to perform some household work and to make a 
portion, at any rate, of her own clothes in addition? Mr. 
Dawson cannot deny that the German women are better 
educated than their English sisters. They are, as a rule, 
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better musicians, and know at least one foreignlanguage. The 
wife of the public servant, of the medical practitioner, or of the 
parson, can usually read French or English books—and what 
is more important does read them. The women are the great 
readers in Germany, and this despite the fact that they perform 
household duties which Englishwomen usually leave to their 
servants. German titles naturally form the subject of an 
amusing chapter. We know the tale of the lady in Munich 
who rejoiced in the title of rau Kdénigliche Hoftheaterfar- 
berenreibers gehilfsgattin— Wife of a Royal Court Theatre 
Colourgrinder’s Assistant.’ That is the reductio ad absurdum 
of German titles and makes the Briton thankful that his wife 
can gain no social rank from his official position—whether he 
be a Privy Councillor or a policeman. 

It is customary for the average Briton to hold up his hands 
and thank Heaven that he is not as other men—in respect of 
military service. The more refreshing it is toencounter in Mr, 
Dawson’s pages a defence of universal military service from 
the economic side. The modern economist, forgetting the 
lessons of the great Scots Professor, is apt to divorce political 
economy from ethics. Much confusion has been the result. 
If it can be shown that two or three years service makes 
the German a better citizen than he could otherwise become 
there is then a strong econoinic advantage to set against 
the loss of productive energy which a country suffers by the 
withdrawal of the flower of her youth for military service. 
Compare a German with a British crowd, and you see at once 
that in much that makes man a little higher than the brutes 
the advantage is with the Germans. But this is too large a 
subject to deal with now. Mr. Dawson has done little more 
than touch upon it. But it is for consideration whether the 
boasted freedom of England will be possible of maintenance 
without not merely the education of our masters, but 
their civilisation also. As things are, the lowest classes in 
Germany are superior in manners to their English equivalent, 
in spite of the survival of duelling and in spite of 
a strictly regulated etiquette the manners of the higher 
classes of Germany are but skin-deep. ‘Manners make the 
man’: in Germany they often make him—especially if he be a 
second lieutenant—a very amusing object. In those of the 
lower classes, however, who are brought into most frequent 
contact with those above them, the advantage again is not with 
the German. German railway porters, German cabmen, 
German shop-keepers are either insolent or servile. And 
during the last ten years the advance has been towards the 
former and less gracious state—in their behaviour to foreigners 
at any rate. The physical benefits of military service to the 
German youth cannot be decried. Cricket or football still 
enable us to hold our own. What Germany would be with 
neither games nor military service it is shocking to contemplate. 
Here at any rate is a strong argument against that ridiculous 
dream—the voluntary disarmament of Europe. Mr. Dawson, it 
will be seen (though a prig), raises many questions, and he 
deals with them all with a lightness of touch that makes his 
book easy and profitable reading. 


A LADY OF SENSIBILITY 


Countess Theresa Brunswick. By MARIAM TENGER. London: 
Unwin. 


Madame Tenger is a marvellous friend, and the Countess 
Theresa Brunswick was a marvellous woman, This is the 
burthen of these recollections of the lady—in what order does 
she come down that long list of claimants ?—who is described 
as Beethoven’s ‘Immortal Beloved.’ It is certain that Beetho- 
ven wrote a scrappily insane letter to a lady, whom he described 
in the course of it as his ‘ Unsterbliche Geliebte.’ The letter, 
so far as its literary composition is concerned, is below con- 
tempt, with such phrases in it as these: ‘Angel, I have just 
found that the post goes out every day—and I must therefore 
stop that thou mayest get the letter directly—be tranquil—love 
me—to-day—yesterday—what tearful longing for thee—thee— 
my life—my all—farewell—and cease not to love me—Ever 
thine, ever mine, ever ours.’ This idiotic epistle was, it seems, 
forwarded to the object of so much exaltation, and was subse- 
quently returned to Beethoven, among whose posthumous 
papers it was found. Now, as Mme. Tenger solemnly inquires 
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to whom was it addressed ? And when was it returned to him? 
‘These questions have often been started, till to-day, however, 
they have not been definitely answered.’ But Mme. Tenger 
has the answer ready for our expectant world. The immortal 
beloved was Countess Theresa Brunswick ; Countess Theresa 
told her so. 

We do not accuse either Frau Tenger or the sensitive Countess 
of asserting the thing which is not. That would bea cruel thing 
todo. The Countess was a person of such tender sensibility, 
that even to speak of Beethoven in her declining years sufficed 
to deprive her of consciousness. And how she would sigh, and 
weep, and hint at the adoration of the great master in her 
declining years! And tell the story in her own pathetic way of 
the manner in which Beethoven slapped her fingers and fled 
the house because she bungled over her pianoforte lesson ! And 
in those days, and before her declining years, how she would 
have liked to say to every one, ‘And if I were obliged to go 
begging with him I| should still be proud to be his wife!’ That 
his genius produced the most glorious works during the four 
years of his engagement with the Countess Theresa, and that 
they were all ‘secretly dedicated’ to her, was a comfort to her 
only many, many years later—in fact, during her declining 
years. Such exquisite sensibility, such sighings and shakings 
of the head, such yearnings, such displays of resigned grief, of 
heroic resignation, of selflessness and of pardon, during Coun- 
tess Theresa’s declining years, could not but have their full and 
righteous effect upon the warm heart of Frau Tenger. Alas for 
he mists of those declining years, and how they distort the 
distances and the relations of the past! It was natural, 
too, that Countess Theresa should scorn the claims of the 
Guicciardi, despite Mr. Eric MackKay’s public sanction of this 
lady’s position in those pregnant lines : 


her faith was never proven 
She would not change her name for his, Guicciardi for Beethoven. 


The Countess describes ‘ Giulietta’ as vain and conceited ; 
‘God saved Beethoven from Giulietta.’ The salvation of God 
is a great convenience on occasion. Meanwhile we may 
gather up the threads of our discourse. In her younger days, 
Countess Theresa’s marriage with Beethoven might have meant 
nothing at all; his fame it was impossible to foreshadow, and 
he was simply a passionate impulsive man of some possi- 
bilities. In her declining years it was clear as ‘G. B. S/ 
somewhat brutally puts it, that to be Beethoven’s ‘ Immortal 
Beloved’ was going to be a big thing. The opportunity for 
romance seems irresistible, and we fear that Frau Tenger’s 
advocacy leaves us incredulous. We suspend our judgment the 
more readily as we really do not care a straw about the question 
at all. 


THE LAND OF ELEPHANTS 


Discovery of Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie: A Narrative of 
Count Samuel Telek’?’s Expedition. By his Companion, 
Lieutenant LUDWIG VON HGHNEL. Translated by NANCY 
BELL (N. DANVERS). London: Longmans. 


There is an oppressive sameness about some recent books of 
African travel. Weare landed, perchance at Zanzibar or at the 
Congo mouth. Immediately the troubles of Porterage descend 
and overwhelm us, and it is many chapters before we shake 
ourselves so far free as to get fairly started. Like the malaria, 
this great African Question is carried with us from the coast and 
brought back again. It seizes us at the most uncertain times 
and in the most unexpected manner, and leaves us with compara- 
tively little attention to pay to anything else. ‘The route, too, 
is one that has been frequently travelled over, and more 
frequently described ; the tribes and chiefs are those we have 
encountered before; so are the lakes, mountains, and the 
rivers, If there be more than one member of the expedition, 
each must tell his own separate tale. Mr. Stanley’s expedition 
—which certainly had plenty of novelty in both route and 
incident—had, if we are not mistaken, seven or eight different 
chroniclers. In this way there is some danger of the public 
being seized with nausea on hearing of the appearance of a 
new volume of African sport and travel. But this should not 
prevent you from taking up Lieutenant von Héhnel’s account 
of the adventures of Count Teleki and himself in search of 
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big game and new lakes near the Equator. If you turn over 
the pages, you will be sure to dip into them, and if you once 
begin you are sure to read on. Like his predecessors, the 
author wastes far too much time over preliminaries. It is a 
pity that it could not be taken for granted that native carriers 
are a weariness of the flesh ; that headmen, chiefs, and sultans 
to be met with in the region are greedy and knavish, and that 
the country around Kilimanjaro and on the way to the Victoria 
has already been made familiar by previous travellers. But 
perhaps it should be considered that the audience originally 
addressed here was an Austrian one, for whom these matters 
may have some novelty. 

Long before they reach Lake Baringo Count Teleki and 
his faithful companion and chronicler break new ground. 
It was a time (1887) when the larger fauna of East Equatorial 
Africa still swarmed in the plains at the roots of its huge 
snow mountains, and showed little fear of the sportsman’s 
rifle. The influx of hunting parties and the passage of trading 
caravans has since, we are afraid, made a heavy change in 
the abundance and tameness of the elephant and the other 
big animals of the chase. Count Teleki and his comrade 
were able to enjoy the finest sport where no European had been 
before them ; and they took full advantage of their opportunities 
—especially Count Teleki. The game bag of the expedition 
is immense. Of rhinosceroses there are ninety and nine; 
elephants are counted by the score ; elands, harte-beasts, 
giraffes, zebras are upon the list. It was often Lieutenant 
Von Hohnel’s lot to stand and wait, while his comrade did 
the slaughtering. But his time was not misspent. He made 
exceedingly valuable botanical and entomological collections, 
and brought home a great many new species of plants, beetles, 
and butterflies. Among the mammalia, also, were interesting 
discoveries. ~The Count on one occasion brought down a 
‘white ‘rhinoceros ;’ at least ‘its skin was of a light silvery 
grey, and white was most certainly the right word to use for 
it.’ Near Lake Rudolf, too, a variety of this great beast was 
found that differed from any met with elsewhere; its pecu- 
liarities are the smallness of the head, a body one-third of 
the bulk of the Masailand animals, and finer, flatter, and more 
pointed horns. The elephants of this region have also their 
peculiar points; they feed on the ‘seaweed ’"—meaning the 
lakeweed ; one full grown bull elephant was seen without tusks, 
and such animals as this, it appears, make up in fierceness for 
the lack of weapons of offence, and ‘are always chosen as 
leaders.’ Of the zebra Lieutenant Von Hohnel distinguishes 
five kinds. Burchell’s and Chapman’s zebras were seen and 
killed by the expedition before it reached the Lake, while on 
the Loroghi chain, at a height of 7550 feet, Count Teleki 
came upon the still more rare ‘true’ or mountain zebra. 
Count Teleki and his faithful squire ascended to much greater 
altitudes than these in their quest for sport and for new 
geographical and natural history data. The Lieutenant, whom 
we understand from the excellent i'lustrations to be of a solid, 
Teutonic build, was quite satisfied when he reached a height 
of 16,240 feet on Kibo, the principal peak of Kilimanjaro, while 
his chief went forward to 17,387 feet, until sleepiness and other 
symptoms counselled return. These ascents have since been 
surpassed by Dr. Meyer and others. On the rival summit of 
Kenia, however, Count Teleki’s performance is still un- 
approached. At 15,355 feet up the ‘Speckled Mountain’ he 
was able to look from the broken crater rim into the depths 
below, although the splintered peak still rose above him 3000 
feet or more. 

But as the title of the book proclaims, the great achievements 
of the expedition were the discoveries of Lake Rudolf and of 
Lake Stefanie, named after the late Crown Prince and the Crown 
Princess of Austria. In the neighbourhood of Lake Baringo they 
obtained some positive information regarding these fresh-water 
basins, lying between 2° and 5° North latitude; and by a 
supreme effort, and at no small risk of perishing from thirst, 
famine, and the spears of the natives, they succeeded not 
merely in sighting the lakes but partly in tracing their shores. 
In one respect the discovery was disappointing. This is no 
lake region to be made a field of colonising and missionary 
enterprise, to be fought over by rival European Powers 
and sects like the shores of Nyassa, Tanganyika, and the 
Victoria Nyanza. Lake Rudolf is nearly two hundred miles 
in length. But it is in a land of desolation. Volcanoes 
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great and small, some of them still active, most of them extinct, 
surround and overhang it; other volcanoes form islands in its 
midst. On its shores is scarce any green thing. The waters 
are impregnated with natron, and taste like ‘lye. It is 
possible to drink them, but not to like the draught. Yet the 
lake contains fish. There are aiso crocodiles and hippopotami, 
and a few miserable native tribes live and fish on the sand-spits, 
or raise crops of dhurra and pulse in the more favoured spots. 
Lake Stefanie is a smaller edition of Lake Rudolf, and its 
waters are brackish. The length is given as from sixty-seven 
to seventy-five miles, but it does not appear nearly so long on 
the map. Great herds of elephants and other game come 
down to these barren shores, and magnificent sport was 
enjoyed and unequalled opportunities obtained of watching the 
great creatures in their native haunts while still comparatively 
unsuspicious of man. 

*On one day’s march, says Lieutenant von Hohnel, ‘we 
passed a great many elephants: first two, then four gigantic 
beasts with huge tusks ; then a herd of twelve bulls, four of 
which were very old ; then three young bulls, with tusks reach- 
ing down to the ground ; and lastly, a herd of fourteen animals 
bigger than any we had yet met with. Here, then, was ivory 
worth some 100,000 gulden.’ But the beasts were in the lake or 
on the beach, where there was no cover, and they got away scot 
free. One is not sorry that the 100,000 gulden were not picked 
up. But good trade was done without firing a shot ; and for a 
few strings of beads, worth a matter of thirty kreutzers, a great 
tusk weighing 166 lbs., and ‘worth 1300 gulden at Zanzibar,’ 
could be purchased. Two new lakes, two great ascents, two 
battles with the natives, and a mountain of slaughtered game 
were enough of spoil and glory for any two men. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Appreciation of Zhe Greater Glory, a Story of High Life 
London : Bentley), by Maarten Maartens—of its merits, that 
is, as a novel—is rendered difficult by an air of irrelevant philo- 
sophy. It begins thus: ‘The argument, which none need 
read. She came to him—the life of his life, the soul of his 
soul—-she came to him where he sat in the loneness of the 
stately mansion. There are six pages of this argument, and it 
concludes: ‘ This is not an allegory. It is simply the whole 
simple story. They who will may read it. Kut you and I, we 
cannot understand it rightly, because the Angel of (cod is dead.’ 
The present reviewer, without wishing to speak irreverently of 
the reason, is free to confess the fact: he does not understand 
it, not the least bit in the world. ‘That, of course, is not a fatal 
objection ; but suppose the Angel of God had lived long enough 
to give him (the reviewer) wit to understand it, he might then 
understand more than the author intended. Such abstract, 
airy writing, in fine, which may mean anything or nothing, 
the value of which is subjective, is avery bad and unprovoked 
introduction to a novel. Traces of the spirit of it appear here 
and there all through, a self-conscious moralising and a sort of 
swaggering vagueness. In a novel of character and social 
satire an old plot is not a bad fault. It is more important to 
remark that the essentials of the characterisation are old. You 
have an ancient and impoverished family, the van Rexelaers, 
driven from their home, which comes into the possession of a 
family of vulgar upstarts, sham van Rexelaers ; and the daughter 
of the former family and the son, better than his father, of the 
latter come together. The portrait of the dispossessed baron 
van Rexelaer, is very good: it is the portrait of a gentleman: 
absolutely governed by his code of honour and manner, and is 
very accurately finished. His wife and a fat, good-natured 
curé, bullied (a little inevitably) by his housekeeper, are also 
good. The impostors are not so well done: the father is too 
thorough a villain, and the mother, though you hear a great 
deal of her, rather vague. Of the eventual lovers the girl is 
the better, a pleasant and natural study: the young man, who 
was capital as a boy, is rather tedious. Of the other characters, 
a Belgian marquis, an old roué of an old school, is ayreeable, 
and his valet seems observed and out of the common run. There 
isamultitude of others, none of them bad. The social satire 
is of the kind you get in Thackeray : the triumph of shams, the 
worship of the rising sun, and so forth. An effective dodge (it 
is only a dodge) of Thackeray’s, by which the views of people 
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satirised appear ironically as part of the narrative, is used with 
skill. The scene is laid in Holland, and taking details on trust 
we can Say that the satire is true of the broader qualities : but 
it is a little stale, all the same. It is a book to read, and to 
read carefully ; there are scenes, pathetic and comic, extremely 
effective, and the narrative, though it deals in details and 
rambles somewhat, is clear. But your pleasure will be the 
greater, if occasional excursions into rather windy sociology and 
religion do not happen to annoy you. 

For the French writer of romance life holds but one problem. 

If, indeed, there were no Seventh Commandment to be broken, 
he would have to forswear literature and seek employment 
elsewhere. M. Paul Margueritte is not an innovator to disdain 
the accepted convention, but, at least, he has the grace to seek 
new conditions and situations for himself. In La Tourmente 
Paris: Kolb), since the heroine is a married woman, it 
follows as a matter of course that she has a lover. But the 
story begins where, with other writers, it usually ends, 
Thérése Halluys has long since ceased to be the mistress of 
Philippe Destelle, her husband’s friend, when the romance 
opens. The author is concerned less with her intrigue than 
her repentance. For—explain it who may, to man woman 
must ever remain a mystery—she has never ceased to love 
her husband, Jacques, though he is scarce worth her con- 
stancy. He is conscious of the dark shadow between them, 
even if the reason of it he cannot divine ; she is tormented by the 
memory of her folly and fall. To make atonement, she 
writes him a full account of her perfidy, which was scarcely kind, 
The result is that, after much preliminary torture mental and 
physical, husband and wife meet again with love rekindled, 
passion increased a hundredfold. ut, with the first caress, the 
first abandonment, the thought of Destelle begins to haunt 
Jacques, taking possession of him as time goes on, until he can 
never kiss the lips of Thérése without remembering that she has 
belonged to another man. Under these conditions, conjugal 
love becomes tempestuous, and Jacques, in despair, concludes 
that respect for his wife is impossible unless henceforward she 
is to him as a dear sister. M. Margueritte leaves his hero at 
this critical moment in his career. He would have proved him- 
self still more original had he begun his romance here, where 
interest, or curiosity, is first aroused. Jacques’s success, or 
failure, in keeping his new resolve surely would have proved a 
pretty motive. As it is, the story drags a bit. It is well 
written, but the characters are mere puppets wherewith to work 
out a psychological problem, while the morbid introspective 
studies of the hero bore beyond redemption. 

Mr. John Davidson’s Laptist Lake (London : Ward & Downey) 
is without form, but is not altogether void. The central character 
is satire, or possibly caricature, and certain of the chief 
subordinate ones are fantasy: that is a possible combination. 
But when the author claps you onto a fairy story of whimsical 
paradox and adventure, a serious, domestic, man-and-wile 
alienation and sentimental reconciliation, and before you are 
well recovered from the shock deals you out an attempted 
murder and a sudden death, all that is critical in you protests. 
A satrical fantasy is an elastic thing, and will admit many 
varieties of instruction and amusement, witness Laurence 
Oliphant’s ‘ Piccadilly,’ but it bursts under the strain of Darby 
and Joan. Saptist Lake appears before you first in the 
character of an amiable, sauntering, artisticistic (one needs a 
modification of the common word), paradoxical person. He 
treats a boy and girl to shandy-gaff, and is ready with his 
verbal pirouetting. ‘Shandy-gaff! Do you know, if you brood 
over it, the name is not nearly so vulgar as it seems. It might 
even be pronounced in a wistful, melancholy tone which would 
enable it to cover passionate meanings. A mild, sweetish 
drink with a dash of malt. Such is the early idea of love 
compared with the dreadful reality, the loaded wines, the 
brandy, the absinthe.’ You attend, and ask if it be a parody, 
Listen : ‘The domestic affections are criminal, Mrs. Tiplady ; 
otherwise human nature would not indulge them so luxuriously,’ 
Or again: ‘ “ How strange,” he said, “that sincerity should be 
awkward. The finest things, in life as in art, are always out of 
drawing.”’ Is it caricature? Putting the suggestion aside, 
one has to remark that paradoxes, far-fetched similes, and the 
like, tolerable in conversation—entertaining even when not too 
persistent—are almost invariably tedious in a _ novel, and 
Baptist Lake’s, albeit airier and gayer, are less stimulating 
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than those of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s heroes. The thing becomes 
rather good satire when Baptist Lake is shown up for a 
charlatan. but the exposure is a little clumsy ; the device of 
making him repeat his odzter dicta and quotations would have 
been enough of itself, and more effective than the definite 
information which is reiterated. A fantastical boy is rather 
taking, but his father, also fantastical, a retired merchant, comes 
wofully to grief when he is made a repentant husband. An 
elaborate piece of fantasy which falls somewhat flat is the 
idea of the ‘ Middle-class Club.’ ‘We are the Middle-class, 
the cleverest, wittiest people in London. We shall be, we are, 
the best set in London.’ It is not badly conceived, but not 
plausibly executed. Of the characters not fantastical nor 
satirical, the best is an old Scotswoman with a gift of vitupe- 
ration. The Scots element in the book is indeed the best 
part: the speech with which an old cottar gives a bride a 
grave-dress, if a little unreal to a Southron ear, is possible and 
extremely effective. The observation of cockney low life—of a 
barmaid, for instance—is stagey and inaccurate. So is a land- 
lady who is a villain, and perhaps she belongs to the fantasy. 
The novel, in fine, is a formless jumble. Part of it would have 
made an engaging incursion into fairyland, part of it an easy but 
amusing satire of a contemporary mode. But as a coherent 
story it is irritating and uninteresting, and the fact that it is 
quite worth reading for its merits makes the pity of it the 
greater. Mr. Davidson, by the way, seems to take a morbid 
pleasure in the increase of the population, and one rather tires 
ot his expected babies. 

Markham Howard (London: Unwin) is the story of a 
struggling and eventually successful musician. It is not pro- 
mising at first, the opening pages containing more gush and 
sentiment than we have stomach for nowadays: and the only 
incident of an exciting kind in the book is founded on the 
introduction of that venerable puppet the Bad Nobleman, who 
destroys domestic peace in the fearless old fashion. Withal 
Markham Howard is not altogether a worthless book. It 
is apparently autobiographical, which adds an element of 
interest: and the author, when he is not too expansive, can 
write simply and pleasingly, and is not deficient in humour of 
akind. There is a disreputable old German in the story who 
invariably disgusts, but is occasionally amusing and even life- 
like. The second instalment of Stories from Scribner, issued 
by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., consists of three dainty 
volumes, containing tales of the sea, of the army, and of Italy 
respectively. 

Earlscourt (i-dinburgh : Blackwood), ‘a novel of provincial 
life” by Mr. Allardyce, was printed anonymously in Jaga, 
when there were those who averred that it was by Mrs. 
Oliphant—for what reason heaven alone can tell. Stephen 
branceforth was the son of the senior partner in Brance- 
forth Brothers, bankers in Earlscourt. He loved Cloete 
Sparshott, so his stern sire cut him off with a shilling. 
Retiring for a while, he reappeared with lots of money, and 
was at once rewarded with a partnership—for that he no 
longer needed one. The truth was, he had made a private 
match of it with Dorothy Colpoys of the Jine of Earlscourt, who 
had a moustache and much money, and his attention to Cloete 
gave the poor thing exquisite pain, which, as the marriage was 
private, she had to keep to herself. Her nephew Harold, 
however, learning of the elopement of an uncle with the object of 
his affections, went mad and shot his aunt; and in this wise 
the poor bearded lady—the only person with whom we have 
any sympathy—was put out of her pain, and Stephen, her 
husband, was free to marry Cloete ; which he did, and talked 
civilly and tolerantly of the dead woman in the last chapter. It 
isa moral story. Judged by Zar/scourt, Mr. Allardyce seems 
to have everything to learn in his craft. But he has done decent 
work before ; in spite of /:a7/scour?¢ he need not despair of doing 
it again. 

The typical heroine of the serious novel is the model daughter 
handicapped by parents useless or worse, who must perforce 
bear the family burdens and comfortably bury her troublesome 
progenitors ere she gains her reward in the estimable male of 
her species. ’Lisbeth Neil was a conspicuous example of the 
class ; her father drank, gambled, and plunged his household 
into hot water generally: her feeble mother worshipped him 
the while; and herself slaved for both. But an opportune 
boating accident removed Mr. Neil, and his wife soon followed 
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him ; so Lisbeth espoused money, and lived happy ever after. 
Certain of the earlier sections of ’Zzsbeth (London : Cassell), by 
Leslie Keith, are admirable: notably the sketch of the old 
Scotswoman, brought by her wealthier sisters to end her days in 
London. The other studies are faithful and painstaking : Scots 
nature, influenced by English atmosphere, is skilfully realised, 
and the dialect is excellently presented. The narrator deserts 
the leading characters, however, to record the fortunes of a 
not particularly interesting young author in a remote country 
district. Indeed, the whole scheme has a tendency to drag, 
and would have benefited from condensation. 

Miss O’Neill’s Zold in the Dimpses (London : Gibbings) is a 
singularly pleasing little book of Devonshire tales and memories. 
‘My stories,’ says the author, ‘are none of them inventions’ ; 
and, again, she speaks of them as being ¢o/d ‘to children of all 
ages. And you cannot but endorse the description : some of 
the half-dozen sketches which constitute the book could not 
anyhow have been made into formally ordered stories ; but now 
and again you regret that the author’s ambition has not led her 
to attempt more than it has satisfied her to accomplish. In 
‘The Round World,’ for example, which tells of how a Mormon 
missionary came into a quiet Devonshire village and parted 
two who had been long together, there is the possibility of a very 
moving little tragedy. Miss O’Neill has not chosen to write it, 
and perhaps it is a little unreasonable to wish her gift—this 
book—had been other than it is. Only, she has in some degree 
the knack of creating an atmosphere, and this particular story 
might have been beautiful. As it is, the little book is the 
pleasantest reading imaginable, and curiously refreshing in its 
realisation of old-world modes of life and thought. 

Sarnia was beautiful, but she was not good, though her mother 
had outworn many slippers in rearing her. When she was 
about seventeen she met Jim at a ball, and when he called soon 
after she somehow—she knew not how—found herself in his 
arms. And they had been wed just a year when Kenneth 
came: he owned a yacht, painted weird pictures, and despised 
conventions, so somehow Sarnia—she knew not how—found 


herself in his arms. The same night Sarnia, carrying a small. 


portmanteau, went on board Kenneth’s yacht; and, as the 
moon shone over the purple sea, their lips, murmuring ‘ For 
ever, met in one long kiss. ... Presently Kenneth hinted 
that Sarnia, having had her holiday, had perhaps better return 
to her home, but she did not take the hint, so they journeyed to 
his estate in England, where every one was shocked at their 
unhallowed relations. The neighbours expostulated with them 
by means of clods. The good vicar reproved them, Sister 
Agnes refused to break bread with them, and honest workmen 
informed the squire he would ‘never do any good till he got 
rid of that ’ere young woman.’ Yet Sarnia remained unshaken 
till Kenneth said he wanted her to go: then she re-packed her 
portmanteau and sailed for Demerara and Jim. To her surprise 
he met her with ‘ No, thank you,’ and left the country to escape 
her attentions ; but she joined the same ship, and after she 
nursed him through the yellow fever, which almost cleared the 
vessel, he relented and forgave her, whereupon she died in 
peace. ‘Zorg’ (London: Digby) is obviously a first effort, and 
viewed in that light it is not without promise. The faults are 
those of youth: the sensation is overdone, the half-tones are 
wanting, and the leading characters are altogether inconsistent ; 
but still there is neither padding nor slovenliness in writing. 
Vernon Kirke has a definite scheme, even though it be absurd, 
and follows it without deviating, as is the youthful wont, into all 
sorts of ‘no thoroughfares.’ 


OLD FLORENCE 


Echoes of Old Florence. By LEADER SCO1t. London’: 
Unwin. 


Mr. Leader Scott has invented a new sort of guide-book, and 
takes some credit to himself for his ingenuity. It may be 
doubted whether a guide-book does more than confuse the 
immature, ideas of tne tourist. There is no doubt that it is 
always dull reading. Your traveller—for such he would call 
himself-—ever acquires in foreign parts an abnormal appetite 
for knowledge, but his digestion is of the weakest. The guide 
book panders to his craving for intellectual food, that he may 
return to Clapham an inaccurate bore ; though his very dulness 
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so that he possess a magic lantern, is of commercial value to 
his neighbours, if his pastor be a man of business and his 
chapel be in need of funds. Indeed, the demand for this class 
of reading increases, since by school-boards and free education 
men have learnt to take an intelligent interest in all things, 
most of allin those hardest to understand. And Mr. Scott 
deserves to be honoured by all earnest ‘ globe-trotters’ as the 
pioneer of a new system of gaining cheap and fleeting know- 
ledge. For he writes: ‘I believe no man has thought of 
recalling the ,human interest of those quaint streets, fast dis- 
appearing ; and peopling the old houses whose solid stones still 
remain, with the very inhabitants who lived in them centuries 
ago. He confesses to a conscientious study of the best autho- 
rities, and with some humour confesses that ‘in no case have I 
invented a single episode or even a speech; I have but 
Anglicised the old story-tellers’ quaint Italian.’ So is the 
guide-book launched on a new career, whereof the end, un- 
fortunately, is not yet. 

The author of Echoes of Old Florence has tried to do that 
which demanded a genius to attain even a partial success. To 
tell any story, much more to tell the stories of Florence, success- 
fully, demands dramatic power and a knowledge of human 
nature. Though this truth should long ago have attained the 
rank of platitude it still needs repeating. For it is believed 
that to tell a story in book-form it is necessary to have only 
pen, ink, paper, and some perseverance, for writing is irksome 
toil. Therefore, he who shall write a book is deserving of 
honour, and be the volume large enough he will not lack 
applause. Mr. Cook’s patron insists upon carrying catalogues of 
information about with him ; therefore wil he welcome Echoes 
of Old Florence. For Mr. Scott has collected together in his 
small volume some seventeen stories, whereof the melodramatic 
element is carefully tended, that the most scrupulous may listen 
unharmed. Herein you shall read how ‘Flippo from the 
top of the castle-keep shouted out his surrender, also that 
‘the bride’s richly embroidered zémarra hid a joyless heart as 
she entered her new home inthe Corso degli Adimari.’ Nor is 
it possible to restrain a throb of admiration for Ginevra’s pro- 
found questions as she wakes in the tomb. ‘Was it a new 
world, or had she come back again to take up her cross in 
this?’ And as an example of Mr. Scott’s successful efforts to 
‘anglicise’ these stories note that ‘the mother stopped in 
amaze and said to her woman, “ Look, is not that like my 
daughter?” then coming near, she cried: “Ginevra! is it 
indeed you, my child? How can this be, that the dead come 
to life?” Ginevra answered not a word, but tried to walk on, 
Here is the perfection of street corner literature and hence- 
forth the Via della Morte should be the favoured haunt of the 
sentimental Britisher. Let him wander there and shed the 
tears of fat sentimentality. 

But we have no quarrel with the author of this badly bound 
and admirably printed book. He has, at any rate, the excuse 
which most makers of books need—that there is a public 
willing and anxious to buy. To that public the mysteries of 
‘and who’ are not, and the commonplace comment is as the 
finest wisdom. Had the stories been better told, the book 
were less needed, for they have been told better than they can 
ever be told again. But of these tellings the general must 
remain discourteous critics: whereas Mr. Scott may be 
acclaimed as a master of narrative. Nay, even his most 
irritating faults shine with the splendour of virtue, for who 
during a three weeks tour in Italy, would not sooner read of 
popolani and grandi than of nobles and people? Italian is an 
easy language in its beginnings, and holidays are taken nowa- 
days in the pursuit of culture. It is the merit of this book that 
its readers will feel the wiser when they have read it. Let us 
‘heartily recommend’ it, therefore, to each tourist, that when it 
is safely in his pocket we may say to him, in the words of 
Ginevra’s father : Va in pace. 


THE AGE OF FAITH 


History of the Christian Church in the Middle Ages. Wy Vr. 
WILHELM MOELLER. Translated from the German by 
ANDREW RUTHERFORD, B.D. London: Sonnenschein. 


This volume, like its precedessor, is without doubt the very 
‘earned work of a very learned man. Like its predecessor, also, 
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it is extraordinarily dull for a German book of research. And for 
the second time the style and diction of Mr. Andrew Ruther. 
ford are now and again of the type that tortures one’s inte]. 
lectuals. As general history the volume is of unequal value, 
It was necessary that its earlier chapters should be given to the 
rise of Mohammedanism, the crystallisation of the Greek Church, 
the Image Controversy, and the Arianism of the Goth. There 
is much learning, and very little of it is new, though as regards 
Byzantinism a couple of facts are brought out which readers 
of Gibbon should recollect. However jejune the annals of 
Oriental ecclesiasticism after the Fathers, there is a side to the 
shield which the great historian does not show, and his 
readers will do well to remember that to the genius of the 
Eastern Church Christianity is indebted for hymns of singular 
grandeur; and that, also, it is not in the Court or patriarchal 
palace that the best illustrations of Greek piety are manifested, 
for its spirit was strongest and comparatively purest in the 
Monasteries. Inferior to Latin Christianity in force, Greek 
Christianity has shown far better than its rival, or for that 
matter, its rivals, that it takes the full ‘meaning of the grand 
renunciation.’ From first to last, under Byzantine as under 
Ottoman autocracy, it has ‘let the legions thunder past’ and 
found its peace in resignation to the ills which it has never 
sought to cure. Even the onslaught of Islam has failed to 
awaken any spirit of resistance. Of that factor, Dr. Moeller says 
little, and he utterly fails to paint the effects of its early 
triumphs upon Latin Christianity. It was the necessity of self- 
defence that consolidated the Christianity of the West into an 
organised unity, and answered the sterile fatalism of the Koran 
by the glories of chivalry and the crusaders ; and this fact 
ignored by our author) is the true key to the history of this 
age. Again, he does not understand the causes of the Church’, 
utter collapse in the three oriental patriarchates after the 
Mohammedan conquest. His suggestion (p. 7) that their 
Christianity was ‘so external or torpid’ squares not with the 
facts in Egypt, where the Monophysite Coptic Church which, 
as he says, met the Arabs as liberators, was without question 
a spiritual force in the country. 

His narrative of the early struggles of the Church in Ga: |] 
and Germany is more interesting. His account of Celric 
Christianity and the foundation of the English Church is not 
wholly accurate. For instance, it is a mistake to suppose that 
the Irish-Scottish Church can be distinguished from the ancient 
British Church by its peculiar development of monastic life; 
for, so far as its meagre annals can be explained, it would seem 
that in its lack of a territorial episcopate, and in its monastic 
centres, the British Church in no way differed froin its Celtic 
sister. For the most part, however, it is correct and suggestive. 
It may be that patriotism induces Dr. Moeller to give an excess 
of space to Boniface and the German missions. His best 
chapters, however, in the first part are those that deal with the 
ecclesiastical character of the Carolingian Empire, of which 
the central idea utterly refutes the unhistoric Ultramon- 
tanism of Vatican apologists. The foolish Rheoboam who 
succeeded Kar! the Great flung away the heritage which as yet 
Rome was too weak and too corrupt to seize upon, and the 
Carolingian theocracy was wrecked for ever on the field of lies. 
The care with which Dr. Moeller has set himself to summarise 
the obscure theological controversies associated with the names 
of Hincmar, Erigena, and Gottschalk, the diligence with which 
he has collected the facts bearing on Church polity, worship, 
and discipline in that darkest age, entitle him to the student’s 
thanks and praise. 

On the other hand, the period of Papal revival under the in- 
fluences of Germanic Emperors, with the age from Hildebrand to 
Boniface, where, on the battle ground of the question of Investi- 
tures, the swords of Peter and Cesar clash in fratricidal strife, 
finds an indifferent annalist in him. On Hildebrand, Frederick 
Barbarossa, or Frederick the Second, nobody who has read his 
Milman will learn anything from Dr. Moeller; nay he may well 
wonder how the glories and tragedies of the knightly years do 
but lower him beneath his natural dulness. Incompetent as 
the annalist of court and camp he is happier in the cloister, in 
the University, and as critic of the doctrinal or disciplinary side 
of medieval Church life. He enters with interest into the con- 
troversy of Anselm and Roscelin (pp. 371-2), and shows that 
with it the war of Realist and Nominalist really begins ; 
although it must be admitted that on his statements Roscelin 
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was rather a conceptualist than a pure nominalist. On the 
doctrinal question he works out the slow development of the 
dogma of Infallibility, with most commendable impartiality 
(p. 296). Space will not permit us to dwell on his very interest- 
ing elucidation of the growth and doctrine of the confessional 
‘p. 337) nor to follow him in his discussion of the vexed ques- 
tion of clerical celibacy (p. 315). Modern High Churchmen 
who, recognising certain obvious disadvantages in a married 
clergy, sigh for a celibate priesthood, should find in Dr. Moeller’s 
description of the results of a system, which forced the 
despair of even a Gerson (p. 537) to excuse the ‘ concubinage of 
the clergy as a necessary evil of the ecclesiastical system—’ a 
salutary antidote to the theoretic counsel of perfection. 

On the spiritual revival of the thirteenth century the work of 
the spiritual forces represented by the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscan friars, Dr. Moeller is satisfactory, on the whole, and 
though he does not bring out, as he should, how nearly the 
enthusiasm of the tertiaries of the Franciscan order for the 
ideal purity caused a revolt against the worldliness of the 
church that sent the fifth Celestine toa dungeon and outdated 
the Reformation by more than two centuries. He traces the his- 
tory of scholasticism from the days of the orthodox Aquinas to 
the time when, first in Ocam the Nominalist genius, and after- 
wards in Wycliff, it rose in revolt against the dogmatic and 
political conceptions of the medizval world to which it owed 
iis birth. It fails, however, to show that the real importance of 
the English heretic lay in his renunciation of the dogma of 
Transubstantiation as formerly understood in the Schools: nor 
does he note to what extent Huss and the Utraquists of 
bohemia really represented the views of their English master. 
His most interesting work, in fact, lies in his concluding 
chapters, which contain a just and appreciative view of the last 
scenes of mediaval history. To the fifteenth century the 
modern crit c (even as personified in bishop Stubbs) does scant 
justice. The time was out of joint that tolerated an Alexan- 
der VI., and sent Savonarola to the stake. The doom of the 
old world was sealed. The kingship of the heirs of Charle- 
inagne was no more holy nor Roman, nor could it in the 
true sense be held an empire. The grand ideal of a Hildebrand, 
of the theocratic Papacy standing forth as the minister of 
justice before which kings must bow, had collapsed beneath the 
shame of the Captivity and Schism mid the piracies of Paul, 
the debaucheries of Alexander, and the paganism of Leo. The 
noblest temple in Christendom was a Mohammedan mosque. 
And the General Councils did but meet to the end that Gerson’s 
piety, the genius of “-neas Sylvius, and the statesmanship of a 
Beaufort, should make it clear that reform was hopeless. The 
heretic and the Mohammedan beat back the armies of the faith, 
and every great kingdom in Europe was cursed with dynastic 
revolution or foreign invasion. Witchcraft flourished, and 
humanism was an enemy. How natural—how inevitable, 
indeed !—that such a ruin of objective Christianity should call 
forth as it did, the subjective spirituality, which is best illus- 
trated by the brotherhoods and sisterhoods of the ‘common 
life” and through these achieved that /#zfatio which taught the 
world that the true fafrza of the Christian is the land beyond 
the grave. 


OLD AND NEW 


The Mohammadan Dynasties (London : Constable), by Stanley 
Lane-Poole, is quite frankly a book of reference, and admirably 
adapted to its end. Oriental history is much more involved 
with the fortunes of individual leaders and of dynasties than is 
European. The East has not been stationary, but it has not 
been marked by great movements and visible stages of political 
and intellectual evolution such as in the West, to some extent, 
dwarf the individual performances of leading men. Napoleon 
Luther, Francis of Assisi, great though they were as men, were 
the creatures of movements greater than they, and by which 
they were produced. ‘The area of human activity in the East 
has been the stage for the expression of great personalities. It 
mattered little who reigned at Samarkand, Baghdad, or Delhi. 
‘Lhe life of the countries went on much in the same groove after 
the passing of a storm of conquest. Immigrant floods poured, 
conquering, this way and that, but once settled down they lived 
as their predecessors had done, at any rate in the Moslem world. 
Orientals, therefore, have always cared little about historical 
sequence and much about individual prowess and accomplish- 
ment. They date their events, not from some remote era, but 
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from some nearer striking feature, such as the coming to the 
throne of a particular king or dynasty. It is thus no easy 
matter to bring into clear chronological sequence the history of 
the turbulent and dynastically changeful east. The memory 
of whole dynasties had often passed away. Monarchs had been 
dropped out of lists, and chaos reigned in oriental chronology. 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has done much to remedy this state of 
things. Coins are the historian’s sheet anchor, and by help of 
them it has been possible to recover at all events the skeleton 
of most lost history. Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has been specially 
active in the study of the numismatics of Islam. He has 
published thirteen volumes of the British Museum Catalogue of 
Oriental and Indian Coins. His chronological dynastic lists 
were constructed in connection with that work. These he has 
now revised, and published with two admirable synoptic tables 
of the Mohammadan dynasties which give at a glance a 
general idea of their geographical and chronological distri- 
bution. The book should find a place in every historian’s 
library where it will perform for the East the function which 
for the West has long been performed by Sir H. Nicolas’s 
Chronology of History. 

The narrative of the making of the Spanish nation and of 
the wresting of the soil of Spain from the Moor, has been 
brought by Mr. H. E. Watts within the compass of three 
hundred pages, and issued as the latest of the volumes of 
the ‘Story of the Nations’ Series (London: Unwin). This is 
no easy feat, considering the complexity of the struggle of 
nearly eight centuries, and the untrustworthy nature of much 
of the materials of Spanish history. Of both the old and the 
newer chroniclers Mr. Watts makes sharp and not unmerited 
complaint. The besetting sin of Spanish annalists and his- 
torians is that they ‘believe it to be a point of patriotism to 
make out such a story as shall best redound to the honour and 
glory of Spain.’ It is certainly hard on the compiler. But 
what is one to have? One cannot expect to have both romance 
—and the old Spanish annals are romantic if they are anything 
—and dry and accurate statement of fact. Against the later 
historians there is the more serious charge that while in credulity 
and in want of proportion they are not much better than 
Mariana and the other old writers, they are far less picturesque 
and lively, and have an incurable propensity for giving ancient 
events a modern political application. This judgment is, 
perhaps, a little sweeping, if not presumptuous; and Dr. 
Dunham’s work, on the whole, deserves better than to be 
pelted with such phrases as ‘ obstinate and credulous,’ ‘ tedious 
and obscure,’ ‘ feeble and platitudinous.’ Mr. Watts is not free 
from error, and on the next page he makes a mistake of a 
thousand years in saying that the ‘Espana Sagrada’ has been 
‘brought down from 1754 to 1850.’ Nevertheless, the volume isa 
well-digested and judiciously brief account, taken from newly 
accessible Arabic as well as from Spanish sources, of the most 
critical and prolonged passage in the contact of Christendom 
and Islam. It is provided with chronological and genealogical 
tables, and the illustrations, consisting of portraits, monuments, 
armour, costumes, and architecture, have authority and value. 

Love, Marriage,and Happiness (London: Digby), by Isidore, 
might conceivably entertain a very easily amused person 
in very frivolous moment, by reason of the obvious good faith 
with which the author delivers his platitudes. A ‘doll’ will 
not make a good wife; don’t marry too early or too late; 
beauty is only skin deep, and so forth. To be more particular, 
whereas a marquis who married a barmaid was happy, a 
labourer who married a clergyman’s daughter took to drink ; 
yield to your parents ‘if, on thought and unbiased investiga- 
tion, it be found that the match would be found an unsuitable 
one,’ but when ‘the parents, it happens, have themselves sunk 
so far below the social scale that their advice would be better 
left out,’ ‘in such a case, and in your dilemma, go to the 
clergyman of your parish or the minister of your congregation.’ 
Is the enunciation of these futilities pathetic or offensive, or 
merely silly? We do not know, but we had enough of 
them very soon. A ‘centenary monograph’ on Charlotte 
Corday, Marie Charlotte Anne de Corday (same _pub- 
lishers), by Mary Jeaffreson, is not particularly well done, 
wobbling somewhat between enthusias and goody-goody 
deprecation. But a less well-written book could not have 
made the extraordinary story of her sublime and futile 
devotion uninteresting, and here the facts are fully recorded and 
presented with a not inartistic brevity. 
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In The Covenanters of the Merse (Edinburgh : Oliphant) the 
Rev. J. Wood has collected a certain amount of what he calls 
‘new matter’ bearing on the history of the Covenanting struggle 
in Berwickshire; but it is very much like the old stuff got 
together for earlier narratives concerning other districts. New 
illustrations of the Covenanters’ sufferings is superfluous : unless, 
that is, the author hold, as he seems to do, that greatness or 
righteousness is to be estimated by obstinacy indefence. After 
all, the Borderers were no whit more persistent in Covenanting 
than they had been in reiving. Moreover, it is the grossest 
slander—a slander which the Covenanters would have 
been the first to resent—to represent the struggle as one 
for ‘spiritual liberty. What ‘spiritual liberty’ did the 
true-blue Covenanter decree the Catholic, or the Episco- 
palian, or the Independent, or any one except himself? Is it 
not notorious that the Kirk of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries continually sought to coerce the State into com- 
pelling every individual to enter the fold of Puritanism and 
the Presbytery? To affirm that the Kirk-Sessions represented 
the ‘convictions of the people at large’ in no wise mends the 
matter ; for in the first place those convictions were largely the 
result of compulsion, and in the second the tribunals were 
essentially intolerant. If, therefore, the Covenanters by their 
persistent struggle secured the triumph of any principles at all, 
it was certainly of others than those for which they specially 
contended. There never was any victory for their distinctive 
tenets ; and they have ceased to be recognised even in Scotland 
except in theory and among certain religious sects. 

The last number of the Pztt Press Shakespeare for Schools 
(Cambridge: University Press) is A Midsummer's Night's 
Dream, edited by W. A. Wilson Verity, M.A. It has the 
usual introduction, notes, glossary, etc. ; but these are done in 
so thoroughly and scholarly, and at the same time in so plain 
and practical a fashion as makes the little book the perfection 
of its kind. An appendix sets forth some useful hints on 
Shakespeare’s English. As thus: we should not use the word 
‘mistake’ in talking of that ; there is ever some reason for the 
strangest expression: ‘It is to their very irregularity that 
Shakespeare’s Plays owe some of their lifelike reality.’ 

The late Mr. John Millard, for twenty-one years Elocution 
Master at the City of London School, very properly used 
Shakespeare as his chief text-book. He needs must hack and 
maim, but one sees by his Shakespeare for Recitation (London : 
Sonneschein), which his daughter, Miss Evelyn Millard, has 
edited for the use of schools, that he ever does so with regret. 
He has taken something from each play, he has adied the 
principal soliloquies, and if the scholar turn away ‘ with a smile 
or a sigh’ it is all according to Bowdler. In brief, an you will 
mouth and rant and tear the passion to tatters, and fancy your- 
self an actor or an orator, why, here you are completely fitted ! 
We have also received Lord Bacon’s Essays (London : Scott), 
edited by John Buchan, the latest instalment of ‘The Scott 
Library’; Zhetsm: or the Religion of Common Sense (London : 
Williams and Norgate), by Charles Voysey, reprinted from 
The Weekly Times and Echo; and a new edition of Partial 
Portraits (London: Macmillan), by Henry James, the new 
number of ‘ The Eversley Series.’ 
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